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Hot Java Off Peleliu 





In your mind’s eye, this may be the spot that’s yours, the place you 
return to, sanctuary and birth-place of dreams, where all is as you 


‘ 


want it, be it ever so humble. 


Perhaps among the things that make it distinctively yours, is the 
memory of the pleasant flavor, the welcome fragrance, of a 


Kaywoodie Pipe. 


Many men have found the Kaywoodie flavor so satisfactory that 


they’ve made this their permanent choice among pipes. 


Many Kaywoodies go direct to our fighting men — 
please be patient if your dealer temporarily can't 
supply you. Illustrated here is Meerschaum-Lined 
"'Billiard'' Shape, No. 07 — $12.50. 


“Raking leaves” — painted by Rudolf Wetterau 


Kaywoodie Pipes are tempered with fine curing-agents, so that they 
deliver the mildest, coolest, most delicious smoke you ever enjoyed. 
They are cut from the real pre-war briar brought from the Mediter- 


ranean, from which the finest pipes have been made for 100 years. 


It is a natural product. Like home, it grows slowly. You can’t speed 
it up. We will keep right on making Kaywoodies of it, cutting them 
deftly and seasoning them well, so your Kaywoodie will always be 


your good companion and steadfast friend. 


- 


War Bonds 
come first 


KAYWOODIE 
BRIAR 


Kaywoodie Company, New York and london 
in New York, 630 Fifth Avenue 
' 
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MIMEOGRAPH is the trade- mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicage, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. A.B. DICK COMPANY, Chicage. The Mimeograph Company, te 









Life in America today is better —and brighter —thanks 
to the scientific scrutiny and restless curiosity of 
ceramists. Through their endless research and exper- 
iments, your taken-for-granted bathtub and kitchen 
sink, like your lovely teacup, have a gleaming, glassy 
finish that is beautiful and easy to keep clean. Thanks 
to these ceramists, you also have glowing ceramic 
finishes on ranges and refrigerators, colorful tile and 
lighting fixtures, lustrous table glassware and pot- 
tery bowls, 

Contributing factor in this development has been a 
versatile material called Eagle Lead Silicate. With it, 
a lustrous, smooth sheen is given to vitreous enamels, 
pottery glazes, and glass, while effecting important man- 
ufacturing economies that have made possible many 
improvements in the quality of the finished products. 

For many years Eagle-Picher has worked with 
ceramists to develop improved lead and zinc products 
for their industry. Lead Silicate is the latest of these 
" —others are Zinc Oxide, Flake Litharge, Sublimed 


se 


the leacu ip)... 


Litharge, Glass Maker’s Litharge, Glass Maker’s Red 
Lead, and Potter’s Dry Carbonate of White Lead. 

Eagle-Picher is one of the world’s foremost fabri- 
cators and distributors of innumerable products made 
from lead and zinc, and of mineral wool insulation, 
With over 100 years of industrial, manufacturing and 
mining experience to draw upon, we begin our second 
century with a sound financial structure, modernized 
plants, intensified research, and diversified market- 
ing facilities. 7 

* Buy MORE War Bonds! & 





EAGLE-PICHER 
Lead - Zinc - Insulation. 
General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 
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WILL POSTWAR HIGHWAYS LOOK LIKE THIS? 


This cartoon wasn’t drawn to be 
funny. There’s a_ grim, 
thought behind it. 

Today, people are driving fewer miles 
and more slowly to save tires and gaso- 
line. So you might expect a few acci- 
dents. 

But it hasn’t turned out that way! 

Last year, 23,400 Americans were 
killed on our highways, and 800,000 
more were injured. This year, the in- 
crease in the number of casualties is 
alarming. These are people — not 
statistics. Once they were living, 
breathing, happy people like you. 

Is this only the beginning? What’s 
going to happen when gasoline ration- 
ing is relaxed . . . when old cars with 
worn tires are driven long distances at 
high speeds again? Will our highways 


disturbing 


then be turned into even more gruesome 
Avenues of Death? Will you—or some- 
one near and dear to you—be one of the 
victims? 

Don’t let it happen! Continue the 
fight against carelessness — America’s 
7th Column — into the postwar years. 

And for your own protection, take 


INSURANCE COM 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


4 Your friend on. the highway 









these two steps now: 

1. Drive defensively. 
other driver is a menace. 
2. Don’t let an accident deprive you of 
your home and savings. Awards in 
damage suits are increasing. Insure 
your car with a company that can pro- 
tect you against crushing money loss. 

If you should have an accident, 
Liberty Mutual will act as “Your 
Friend on the Highway,” paying fair 
claims against you promptly and 
courteously , . . protecting you from 

’ fraudulent or exaggerated claims... 
looking out for your interests wher- 
ever and whenever you need help. 

If you want to know how you can 
protect yourself at low cost, write 
today to Liberty Mutual, 175 Berke- 
ley Street, Boston 17. 


Assume every 


By “Smashing the 7th COLUMN” you help speed victory... you avoid 
*% fear and pain and loss... you help reduce the cost of automobile, liability, * 
and fire insurance... you gain security for yourself and your family. 























BUY WAR BONDS + LEND FOR PATRIOTISM ¢ HOLD FOR SECURITY 





LOANS TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
for war-work, reconversion — 


and post-war programs 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


























Another Boeing Superfortress starts for 


They’re beginning to roll off the assem- 

, bly lines in ever-increasing numbers . . . 
these Boeing B-29 Supérfortresses, only 
a few of which have yet seen action. 


They have behind them one of the 

| most gigantic production programs ever 
conceived for any weapon of war. It is 

considered a major achievement that 

the Superfortress is a quantity-produc- 


tion airplane as well as a high-perform- 


ance airplane. 


As creator of the Superfortress, 
Boeing is charged with the responsibility 
|of providing all engineering data to 
hundreds of co-operating companies . . . 
making all design changes and passing 
them along . . . supplying master gauges 


that control the interchangeability of 
parts . . . making available to the other 
companies tooling and production infor- 
mation, including new Boeing-developed 
manufacturing techniques, and co-ordi- 
nating all the combined activities. 


The group of manufacturers partici- 
pating in this huge production program 
includes the Martin and Bell aircraft 
companies, also producing completed 
Boeing B-29’s, and other companies pro- 
ducing major sub-assemblies — Briggs, 
Cessna, Chrysler, General Motors, 
Goodyear, Hudson, Murray and 
A. O. Smith. 


While fulfilling the responsibility of 


servicing this network of co-operating 


Buy Wer Bonds — to Have and to Hold © 


Japan 


companies, Boeing also carries the major 
loads iri producing completed B-29’s. 
When all facilities reach capacity, Boe- 
ing will produce approximately 75 per 
cent of all B-29’s. 

The Superfortress and the famous 
Flying Fortress represent Boeing’s effort 
to provide the Army’s great bombing ~ 
crews with the best possible airplanes to 
accomplish their hazardous and impor- 
tant missions. 


_When the war ends, Boeing prin- 
ciples of design, engineering and man- 
ufacture will be turned to peacetime 
products ...and you may know of any 
product that, if it’s “Built by Boeing,” 


it’s bound to be good. 


DESIQNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE NEW 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS © THE STRATOLINER © TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 





“trust a draftsman fo figure the 


factor of safety...with 7, NIE CUP. 


‘‘Every man at his drafting board has a job to do if our bombers are to be 
kept up to the constantly changing combat developments. There’s no time 
for sick-absenteeism. That’s why we figure they give us these clean, individ- 
ual paper cups — no chance of catching something from the other fellow.” 
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ll the nation’s 


industries! Shell participated by supplying 19 Aircraft and Engine manufacturers with Shell Industrial Lubricants, 


STINGERS 


3,623 combat planes produced in 1939— 
110,000 in 1944! 


In 5 years, by a production miracle the Avia- 
tion Industry has multiplied annual output 30 
times—turning out an average of 276 planes 
every day in 1944! We now have enough planes 
to give us complete and devastating air supe- 
riority—and our output rate is still climbing! 


Shell’s contribution to this production miracle 


"was the development of special industrial lubri- 
cants to meet specific needs. For example, one 
lubricant stepped up cutting speed and at the 
same time substantially increased tool life. An- 
other reduced drill breakage—lessened operator 
fatigues, Other Shell Industrial Lubricants 


helped a major manufacturer achieve one of the 
lowest maintenance costs in the industry. 


As war production enters the final phase, 
proper lubrication becomes more vital. Yester- 
day’s solution is seldom good enough for today! 


Constant improvement in lubrication is a ma- 
jor responsibility of the “University of Petro- 
leum,” Shell’s research laboratories. Shell engi- 
neers apply these improvements in the field. 


Are you sure your plant has the benefit of all 
that is new in lubrication as it 
develops? Call the Shell Lu- 
brication Engineer. 
First oil refinery t- win the 


Army-Navy “E”’—Shell’s 
Wood River Refinery 


Leavers tt Warn Prooucrion RELY ON 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS < 











Although the artist was a bit imaginative 
when he pictured this crane cab, the fact 
remains that women operators DO handle 
Whiting Cranes in many war plants. They say 
the work is cleaner, more interesting, and less 
fatiguing than lots of household tasks. 


carefully designed by Whiting that they are 


easy for women to operate... and adequately 








4 protected with safety devices. With the in- 

° creasing shortage of manpower, skillful engi- 

oO neering makes it possible for womanpower 

wero “al to help out. Whiting Corporation, 15659 

=e Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. - 
_e 











Service Equipment 
for Railroads, 
Busses, and Airlines 
e 
Specially Engineered . 
Machinery 





Overhead traveling cranes have been so}. 





EQUIPMENT FOR INDUSTRY 
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LETTERS 


‘Posthumous Assassination’ 


I have long enjoyed the excellence of your 
book reviews. They have, in the main, 
shown good taste and a proper digcrimina- 
tion in assessing the relative merits of cur- 
rent literature. It seems a shame that the 
head of your book section should waste his 
undoubted talents in a project of posthumous 
character assassination as he has in his biog- 
raphy of the late Senator Lodge (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 11). 

I should imagine that he had the good 
taste to have somebody else review his book 
[He did. Editor] and the enlightened self- 
interest to delegate the task to one of his 
subordinates [He didn’t. Editor]. 

I am still indebted to Newsweex for this 
book review. I'll know better than to waste 
my time reading any such nonsense. 


P. O. Kititam 


8 eS ae SNewswerx 





North Pembroke, Mass. 


Mr. Killam’s judgment puts him at odds 
with the majority of professional book re- 
viewers (including those of The Globe, The 
Herald, and The Post in Boston, The Chi- 
cago Sun, The Minneapolis Daily Times, and 


” The New Yorker) and with the editors of the 


weekly book sections of The New York 
Herald Tribune and The New York Times, 
who paid marked attention to Karl Schrift- 
giesser’s biography of Lodge. 


What Time Invasion? 


Several outfits overseas have pools on the 
day and hour the invasion of Normandy be- 
gan. So far we have not received any official 
time. Has there been any given by SHAEF? 
There is a lot of money involved, so if no 
official time has been given, please state 
same. 

Prc. Jas. Gruss 

c/o Postmaster 

New York City 


The official H Hour of D Day (H for the 
hour; D for the day) for the invasion of Nor- 
mandy was 7 a.m, Greenwich Mean Time, 
Tuesday, June 6, 1944. This was the official 
reference point from which all operations 
were calculated. It was the hour gt which 
one American force was to land at “Utah 
beach,” designation for the eastern coast of 
The Breton Peninsula, another at “Omaha 
beach” east of the peninsula base, and a Ca- 
nadian force still further east, north of Caen. 
However, some paratroops were scheduled to 
drop as early as H-minus-five, five hours be- 
fore the beach landings or 2 a.m. GMT. For 
pools based on any time other than H Hour 
D Day, there will be a long, long period of 
waiting for the payoff. The exact moment 
when various outfits hit Norman soil varied 
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“I had to chase all over town for 
your pitman rod, Dad, but I finally 
found one. Good thing the Plym- 
outh doesn’t break down. It 
fetches parts for you, gets stuff to 
market, brings goods home. Just 
as Bud says, it’s our ‘service of 
supply’ in this war. Thank good- 
ness, we did buy a Plymouth.’’* 


On country roads as on city streets, 
Plymouth is a thoroughly useful 
car. It owes its all-around reliability 
to sound engineering, precision 
manufacturing and tough testing. 
Plymouth is the low-priced car 
with fine-car engineering. It is 
a big car — long and wide. It’s a 
y car—with all-steel body 

and double-channel frame. 


W Based on on actual interview in the Plymouth Ales. 
































This car has been matched 

‘ against all kinds of driving con- 
ditions. Using the nation as their 
testing ground, engineers proved, 
improved and reproved parts and 
features in deep sand, and winter 
mud, desert dust and far north 
cold, farm lanes and city streets. 


Today, all Plymouth’s facilities 
are going into plane and tank and 
gun production. 


But Plymouths built before 
the war are proving their-extraor- 
dinary value—reliable low-cost 
transportation reliably serviced 
by Plymouth’s experienced 
dealer organization. 


Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation 
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BUY WAR BONDS! ... TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


7 FOR TOMORROW 


@ IN TRUS 


You'll enjoy Major Bowes Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 












| more than Just shoes 


With your mind on what you want most in shoes, try 
Smith Synchro-Flex * British Walkers. Experience the in- 
stant ease of the only footwear with * Synchro-Flexstability 
—a quality born of long labor and far visioned thinking. 
The new freedom insured by patented Synchro-Flex 
construction plus the old virtwe of Smith quality give 
you more than just shoes. . . . Priced from $11.95. 








* 
Flexibility so respon- 
sive that shoe action 
and foot action are one 
... Stability so staunch 
that every step is secure. 


Mlustrated: A Fall origi- 
in Brown or Black 


Scotch Grain. SPEED VICKORY 


BUY MORE BONDS 





00+ means you get 
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and is still buried in their official logs. The 
instant the invasion actually began will nog 
be determined until after the war when the 
records have been returned to this country 
and carefully examined. 
alee ieee . 
Harry’s Bar Reopens 
In Newsweek, Sept. 11, Al Newman, able 
correspondent that he is, quite properly re. 
ports that Harry’s New York Bar has re. 
mained closed and 
that no one seems to 
know why. Well, I 
think I know why. 





Nearly two years ago, W: 
in the fleet, I got 

ahold of a New Yorker eni 

magazine which men- - fic: 
tioned that Harry was 

then head barman at =m 

London’s Ritz Hotel. 80 

I knocked off a letter [ ie eli 

to Harry McElphone, Acme 

c/o the Ritz and sure 

U. 

set 

mi 

“Or 

co 

ap 

- a 

pe 

- pe 

Newsweek ‘ 

. -- and his New York Bar % 

. 1s 

enough I-got a reply. Incidentally he mer po 


tioned that one of his sons was an enemy 
captive in France. 


Tuomas Q. LEMPERTZ, Puc. M. 1/c 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


At the Ritz in London, where he still 
head barman, Harry explained to a N 
WEEK reporter last week that the bar in t 
Rue Daunou, which he left in 1940, close 
last August for the holidays and stayed sh 
after the liberation of Paris awaiting his te 
turn for a gala opening. At Harry’s sugge 
tion, the bar reopened Oct. 2 with a muffle 
but nostalgic bang. Harry was held in Lor 
don by wartime restrictions but his daughte 
Pat turned up and took a hand in resurrec 
ing the decorations of American colleg 
pennants and English university insignia t 
were familiar to many a prewar America 
tourist. 


Classic Boner 
















POPP DP 


NewsweEEK, Sept. 18, carried an editori + 
explanation in regard to Mr. Stuart’s woode fre 
bullet referring to the government rifle as ye 
caliber 80-380. The government has neo@@j- 4, 


had a 930-30-caliber cartridge. The prese ad 
Springfield is a Model 1908 chambered 
the caliber-30-06 cartridge, which is a muc 
longer and heavier loaded shell than a 30-4 
A 30-06 government-loaded cartridge 
a velocity of nearly $,000 feet a second ing l 
Super-X load, whereas a 30-30 loaded 
the same company attains only 2,380. 





Shielding the 
ELECTRON 
MICROSCOPE 


From Vibration 


With the Electron Microscope, scientists are 
enabled to peer into new worlds, at magni- 
fications up to 100,000 times. Vibration, how- 
ever, magnifies at the same rate. Even though 
80 infinitesimal it can’t be felt, it musi be 
eliminated if a perfect image is to be secured. 
This baffling difficulty was overcome by 
U.S. Rubber technicians. They developed a 
set of rubber mountings engineered to a re- 
markable point of precision and efficiency. 
“Observations revealed that these mountings 
completely eliminated all traces of vibration. 
Makers of delicate instruments, electronic 
apparatus, light and heavy machinery, even 
railway and street cars draw upon the ex- 
perience of the ““U.S.”’ staff for new and im- 








portant applications of U.S. Rubber Mount- 
ings. In ‘U.S’ laboratories, each such problem 
is treated individually, each mounting com- 
pounded and tooled to precise specifications. 


| 
Sg 


Pete Courtesy RCA 
SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR ENGINEERS 
—an exhaustive book, “Absorbing Vibra- 
tion, Noise, Impact”, replete with blue- 


SCIENCE OF SMOOTHNESS— U.S. Rub- 
ber technology is removing guesswork 
from the elimination of noise, vibration 
and shock. Results are pre-determined 


to postwar conversion and expansion, A 
limited number is now available. Engi- 
neers and architects can obtain copies by 


and qualities of performance known in 
advance of installation. 


prints, charts, photographs and explana- 
tory text, contains much new and im- 
portant information especially pertinent 


writing on company stationery to 
“Mechanical Goods Division,’ Room 
1406. There is no obligation. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1290 SIXTH AVENUE - ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Lovely Irene Manning, Gordon Baker Lloyd, | Thousands of Times reader 
Warner Bros. star, officiates Times’ garden expert, con- families raised bumper crops, 
at the formal opening of the ducts a Times-sponsored enjoyed nutritious vegetables 
Los Angeles Times Model class. Weekly instruction the year ’round, aided the 
Victory Garden. was provided without cost. ‘Food for Victory’ campaign. 









Farm-in-the-city. Busy Wilshire Boulevard in Los An- 
geles provided the site for the Los Angeles Times siosei 
e 


Victory Garden. Here, classes were held, too 
vegetables produced. 






Helping a reader raise better tomatoes isn’t necessarily 
a newspaper’s job . . . but when a newspaper gets down 


and helps a man dig a garden, you can bet that newspaper 
has made a friend. ee * 


Making friends through service to 
the community and helpfulness to 
readers is something the Los Angeles 
Times has been doing for many years. 
Of course, that may not explain why + 
The Times is always first choice == | 
of readers and advertisers in Los * >| 
Angeles .. . * 





 « 3 but it’s one very good reason! —scrusearce 11 enum, mien & enteae 


GEW YORK - CRICAGO - DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO 
INTEREST FOR ALL MAKES THE LOS ANGELES TIMES “EVERYBODY'S NEWSPAPER” 
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30-06 in this cad will strike 6 inches below 
point of aim at 300 yards. The same bullet 
loaded in the 30-30 has a drop of 11 inches. 
We also find the 30-06 has at 100 yards a 
striking energy of 2,465 pounds, whereas the 
30-30 has a striking energy of 1,415 pounds, 


.Both of the guns are of 30 caliber, using 


bullets of the same diameter but not the 
same powder charge. 
Pau G. DEHNER 
Dehner Seed & Supply Co. 
Burlington, Iowa. 


@ The 30-30 was developed and loaded as a 
sporting cartridge. The earliest development 
of the Springfield cartridge was the caliber- 
30 ball-cartridge Model of 1903, chambered 
in the Springfield Model 1903 rifle. This rifle. 
with very minor changes is still in use in 
this war. This cartridge was changed in 
1906 to the caliber-30 ball-cartridge Model 
of 1906, shortened designation: Springfield 
80-06. It is also loaded by the various car- 
tridge companies as a sporting and target 
cartridge. This is our present service car- 
tridge, chambered for and in the Garand, 
aforementioned Springfield M. 1903, and 
light machine guns. It ‘is known as the “30” 
to the GI’s. : 

There will be many returning from this 
war who will swear they shot Japs and Ger- 
mans with 30-30s. Just as there are today 
many veterans of the last war who drive 
poor gunsmiths nuts with references to their 
30-30s that turn out to be 30-06s. 


W. S. VickERMAN 


Gunsmith 
Kent, Wash. 


@ The 7.9-millimeter Mauser cartridge re- 
ferred to is greatly similar to the 30-06. 
You'll find the “old Springfield” basic M- 
1903 model, as well as improved models 
M-1903 Al, M-1903 A8, M-1903 A4 (snip- 
ers), and a M-1903 AQ, in considerable quan- 
tities both in training camps and in combat 
outfits. It’s also used with a grenade launcher. 


Pvt. M. TERHUNE 
Keesler Field 
Biloxi, Miss. 


@ Horrors! Again that old mistake shows up. 
The statement that the United States 
Army has never had a caliber-30-30 car- 
tridge in general use is correct, but is good 
for an argument nearly any day of the week, 
especially with soldiers who ought to know 
better. . 
DeWirt ERK 
Secretary 
The Ohio Rifle & Pistol Assn. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Newsweek ruefully thanks its gun-wise 
readers for a merited refresher course on the 
ballistics of the Springfield and the 30-30. 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. developed 
the 30-30 in 1894 as a sporting cartridge 
which now is made by various cartridge com 
panies. The first 30 designates the bore. The 
second, the original weight in grains of the 
powder load, no longer is an exact reflection 
of the loads used today. 


PPI 






100 to 1 : 

A letter just received from my son, Méi. 
James Lee Cochrun Jr., now in China, sta 
that he had received the first issue of 











GOLDEN BROWN, ENRICHEO 
... and Refrigerated 
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Heer the General Electric Redio Programs: The’G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10 P.M., EWT, NBC...” 








Breap “hot from the oven” is really hot, 
about 200°F. Refore it can be sliced and: 
wrapped, each loaf must be cooled to around 
85°. Modern refrigeration techniques make it 
possible to do the cooling job uniformly — 
and quickly. 


Because your daily bread— golden brown 
and enriched — is properly cooled before 
wrapping, it stays fresh and wholesome longer, 
doesn’t get moldy as soon. 

But refrigeration is vital in many other 
spots of the production line in the modern 
bakery. Flour and other dry ingredients, as 
well as ingredient water are cooled to coun- 
teract heat produced during dough mixing. 
The mixers themselves are cooled. Tempera- 
ture, and particularly humidity, must be 









controlled to standardize fermentation in the 
dough. Cooling is needed to set the wrapping 
on the loaves. Pie crust and many pastries 
and cakes are made up in advance and the ~ 
dough or batter is stored under refrigeration 
until time for baking. 


After the war, vastly improved refrigeration 
and air conditioning equipment will be avail- 
able for all businesses. Now is a good time 
to explore your postwar requirements, see 
how you can benefit from the more compact, 
more flexible, more efficient G-E equipment 
that’s on the way. 


Write — General Electric Company, Air Con 
ditioning and Commercial Refrigeration Divi 
sions, Section 48610, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday, 6:45P.M.,EWT, C8S 
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THE FIDELITY and CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
A Member Company of 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD VER : 
—— which includes the following companies aoe se aa , 


¢ NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO 


T AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO 
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NewsweEEK Battle Baby and was tremen. 
dously pleased. He stated that already his 
first issue had been thoroughly dog-eared 
by approximately 100 Americans who had 
already read it. 
J. L. Cocurun 
Vice President 
Seiberling Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Sharp-Eyed Shipmate 

I was happy to see the Sept. 11 News. 
WEEK cover for it showed a 5-inch 25-caliber 
gun crew in action. I know three of the mea. 
in it, my shipmates till a few weeks ago. Ona! 
page 21 I find “The Cover—A secondary gua 
on a heavy cruiser” etc. This, I am sure, is 
wyong. I am sure the photo was taken on aa 


Official U.S. Navy photo 
Gun crew on The “Queen” 


old battleship on which I spent four year 
On the rammerman’s helmet is a “6,” the! 
number of the 5-inch 25-caliber A.A. Div- 
sion on my ship. On a cruiser I am sure iti 
a different numbered division. The “Queen 4 
(my old ship) has a long list of islandstohe 
credit, and I know my shipmates would née 
like her to be called a heavy cruiser. 


Geratp Y. Curtis, BM 2/c, U.S.N. | 
Bremerton, Wash. 


Boatswain Mate Curtis’s sharp-eyed de 
duction is correct. This official photo was 
leased with a captjon erroneously attributi 
it to a cruiser. The Navy’s correction ident 
fying the scene as aboard a battleship wat 
not received in time to make a correction 
NEWSWEEK. 


In the Robot Blitz 
Today I received a letter from my moth 
in London. I think perhaps a passage fre 
it would be of interest to your readers: 
“The Americans have been really m 
ous here during the robot-bomb blitz. Noth 
ing is too much trouble for them. They at 
ways seem to be first on the scene after the 
fall of a bomb and their rescue work is sv 
perb. When I see the American soldiers it 
the town I feel I would like to go up to them, 
shake their hands, and say, ‘God bless you, 
my lads!’ However, I know they would thisk 
me stupid if I did this so I keep my admire A 
tion in my heart.” Ei 


Fiyinc Orricer G, Cuetmick, RAF : 
Ottawa, Canada 











Chemicals that protect your car! 


Here ARE THREE CHEMICALS that you 
are probably better acquainted with from 
the way they act as anti-freeze in your car 
than from the way they look in print. 


These chemicals are manufactured in 
large quantities by CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION. Uncolored, 
they are water-white. To the chemists, 
who must know what they will do in your 
car, they are compounds of Carbon (the 
atoms of which are shown here in the 
molecular models in black), hydrogen 
(orange), and oxygen (blue). 


ETHYLENE GLYCOL, ETHANOL and 
METHANOL are the bases of anti-freezes— 
and they help to take one of the worries 
out of winter for millions of motorists, 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Over the years, CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMI- 
CALS CORPORATION and other Units of UCC, no- 
tably NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., have 
kept at their research—both in the laboratory and 
on the road—for the constant improvement of 
anti-freeze and anti-rust protection for your car. 
, This is an important reason why you can depend 
on the following whenever and wherever you 


find them: 


““Prestone”’ ethylene glycol-base anti-freeze. One 
“shot” gives all-winter protection. 





“Trek’’ methanol-base anti-freeze, which is again 
available to the extent that the production of methanol 
has caught up with its war-critical uggs. 


“Blue-Flo” ethanol-base anti-freeze. Not being manu- 
factured this year because ethanol (ethyl alcohol) has a 
bigger war job to do. 


Certain other anti-freezes formulated and manufactured 
by Units of UCC for large national distributors. 


“Rustone” corrosion preventive which, when added 
to the water iu a clean cooling system, inhibits the 
formation of rust. 

vV 


Car owners are invited to send for the booklet 
F-10, “Manual of Cooling System Service.” It will 
be sent without cost or obligation. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street (43 New York 17,N. Y. 
Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS - CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 

Eiectro Metallurgical Company Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 

Hynes Stellite Company ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide and 
United States Vanadium Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. ; The Prest-O-Lite Company, Ine. Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
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BOOTS SELF-LOCKING NUTS 
“CUT MAINTENANCE COSTS _ 


Then There Will Be No Excuse for a Nut Shaking Loose 


XPECTING miracles in your 
post-war car? Many of those 
miracles you’ve heard about will 
take time. Chances are, your first 
st-war automobile will look much 
ike the sturdy models of today— 
but with a remarkable “hidden” 
difference—one that requires no de- 
sign changes at all. 

You'll actually be able to drive 
the roughest roads or sail along the 
smoothest highways, without the 
danger of a single vital nut shak- 
ing loose. Imagine never having to 
\tighten a nut on a wheel, a generator 
mounting, aspring U-bolt, anywhere! 


That’s the advantage of the Boots 


BOOT 


opheré 


Nut—all metal, self locking. 

With a Boots-equipped car you 
need never worry about repair bills 
that loose nuts cause so often today. 

Boots lock in place—automatically. 

They hold with a grip of steel. 

Yet a Boots Nut can be removed 
easily, with an ordinary wrench, 
and used time and time again. 

Today, all Boots Nuts are going 
on America’s military planes. But 
tomorrow, your family car and plane, 
all your office and factory machines, 
your household appliances will be 
Boots-equipped for longer life and 
greater safety. Until then, have your 
present car checked regularly. 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


a OF ny, 
s No Excuse tor @ Nut Sa wo 100s? 


Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation e General Offices, New Canaan, Conn. 


Representatives in New York « Chicago 


Detroit e 


Indianapolis « Los Angeles ° 


Konsos City e 


{ne 


Truckers have “kept ‘em rolling” these war times 
- +. Stepped up their mileage . . . stepped up their 
loads. And they have learned a lot about main- 
tenance and repair under trying conditions. 

Operators of more than 100,000 motor vehicles 
indicated in a recent survey that one of their 
greatest needs is a vibration-proof nut like the 
one illustrated above. 

No design changes are needed to equip cars 
with BOOTS self-locking nuts. So you can expect 
them on the first post-war models. 

Dollas 


e Toronto « Montreal ¢« Vancouver 
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For Your Information... 


Recently NEWSWEEK correspondent 
Harold Isaacs sent us a gift subscrip- 
tion for Battle Baby, our miniature edi- 
tion for the armed forces abroad, for a 
young technical sergeant who sat op+ 
posite him on an ATC flight across India. 
Mark Hellinger, the Broadway columnist 
and movie producer, sat next to Harold, 
and as soon as the plane left the ground 


the sergeant took a copy of NEWswEEK 


‘from his pocket and began to read care- 


fully and systematically. 


Hellinger, anxious to see the mag- 
azine, waited patiently for more than an 
hour, but the sergeant never lifted. his 
head. Finally, Hellinger could contain 
himself. no longer. “He isn’t missing a 
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ok THIS WEEK’S COLUMN DISCUSSES A MATTER OF IMPORTANCE 
TO READERS CONTEMPLATING GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS TO SERVICEMEN. 








comma!” he moaned. Harold reached over 
and tapped the avid reader on the knee. 
“Do you always read Newsweek that 
carefully?” “Whenever I can get hold of 
it,” the sergeant replied and plunged back 
into the magazine. Hellinger never did see 
that copy. 


When Newswrex correspondent 
Al Newman went ashore with the Euro- 
pean invasion armies, he cabled: “One of 
the first sights I saw on the beach was a 
soldier in a foxhole reading a copy of Bat- 


tle Baby.” From the Rhine to Palau, Bat- 
tle Baby follows the American soldier up 
to the front lines, passing from hand to 
hand, “literally ined to pieces.” 


We know that a gift subscription 
to Battle Baby means a great deal to serv- 
icemen abroad. Each day’s mail brings 
new evidence of that. It is frequently 
their only accurate source of up-to-date 
news from home and other war fronts, An 
Air Force pilot wrote us from England: 
“It is read from cover to cover and hand- 
ed around from pilot to navigator to bom- 
bardier to crew to ground crew and back 
again. 


Because Battle Baby goes to our 
troops by first-class mail it is not neces- 
sary that a Christmas gift subscription be 
entered before Oct. 15, as is true of other 
overseas gifts. A subscription may be sent 
to any serviceman, anywhere abroad, at 
any time. 


But if you want to be sure that 
your serviceman receives it for Christmas, 
with a gift announcement card bearing 
your name and his initial copy in a special 
holiday envelope—you had better act 
soon..Each year we experience a great 
rush of holiday gift subscriptions. This 
year there will be no extra hands avail- 
able to assure that late orders can be 
handled in time for Christmas delivery. 


You can send Battle Baby to your 
serviceman abroad for $3.50 per year 
(manufacturing cost plus first-class post- 
age), and it will reach him in any part of 
the world in time for Christmas, if you 
do not delay your order. 
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Supporting a Tank’s Attacks... 
Speeding a Locker’s Schedule 


ITs ROARING GUNS . . . its quick starts and 
sudden stops... its steep climbs and 
thudding drops . . . all combine to give a 
tank a beating no other vehicle is asked 
to take. Its bolts and nuts must be made 
of rugged stuff . . . tough metal, strong 
heads, sturdy threads . . . subjected to 
scrupulous inspection. 

A locker leads a lazy life in use . . . but 
sluggishness on the assembly line can 
throw its production schedule out of gear. 
Here, bolts and nuts must be accurately- 
dimensioned and clean-threaded for quick 
get-away and speedy run-on. 

Maximum resistance to every strain 


your product must.stand . . . top assem- 
bly speed that guards against bottlenecks 


and mounting costs: these are built into . 


evety RB&W EMPIRE fastener. 

For 99 years, constantly improved 
strength, accuracy and finish of RB&W 
products have resulted from continuous 
esearch and progress. Starting with 
RB&W's development of the first auto- 
matic cold-header, this progress has been 
sustained by great investments in the most 
modern manufacturing equipment and 
methods of quality control. : 

RB&W’s prove. ability to put the ideal 
combination of strength, accuracy and 


finish into fasteners explains why the 
RB&W EMPIRE brand is so generally spec- 
ified ‘in the best farm implements, auto- 
mobiles and aircraft; by railroad and con- 
struction engineers; in power and trans- 
mission equipment; and by general indus- 
try ...and why RB& W products can help 
you make your productsstronger and faster. 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Company. 
Factories at: Port Chester, N. Y,, Coraopolis, Pa., Rock 
Falls, tlt, Sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, 
Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


The very liberal. discretionary re- 
volving fund granted the President earlier 
in the war (under which $648,911,000 
has been spent) is virtually certain to be 
slashed by the next Congress regardless 
of who wins the election . . . The govern- 
ing board of the Pan American Union 
last week turned down a secret commit- 
tee report urging an inter-American meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers prior to the full- 
dress Allied conference on the world 

ce organization; Secretary Hull, the 
’s chairman, is opposed . . . It may 
be difficult for the Administration to get 
additional UNRRA funds from Congress 
next winter; some Democratic senators 
say they'll look very closely at any re- 
quests . . . Advocates of a five-year sus- 
pension of immigration after the war 
plan an open battle for legislative action 
in the new Congress; their success is 
doubtful. 


Hull-Nelson Accord F 


Secretary Hull and Dondld Nelson 
have reached an unusual informal agree- 
ment on the negotiations Nelson is to 
conduct with foreign countries in his new 
job. Hull has told Nelson that any recom- 
mendations he makes will not have to 
clear through the various State Depart- 
ment strata, and théy will get Hull’s un- 
equivocal support provided that Nelson 
conducts all negotiations personally. This 
carte blanche is eaietted | to strengthen 
Nelson’s hand tremendously in confer- 
ences with foreign officials. After wind- 
ing up his Chinese p Nelson will 

to the Mexicans Brazilians, then, 
possibly, to other Latin Americans. 


Foreign Service Reserve 


Look for the State Department to set 
up a Foreign Service Officers Reserve 
Ss, composed of experts on specialized 
problems which may arise in interna- 
tional relations. The move is partly in- 


spired by the number of businessmen 
leaving the department to return to pri- 


vate business. In the reserve corps, mem- 
bers’ abilities would be available when 
needed in dealing with special peace 
problems. Refresher courses would be ar- 
ranged annually to keep members abreast 
of current policy. Congress must approve 


the plan. As another extension of speciali- 
zation the State Department also is ar- 
ranging for attachés to deal with petro- 
leum ‘problems in several embassies just 
as commercial and financial attachés now 
do in their respective fields. 


Spanish Envoy Switch 


To usher in a new era of U. S.-Spanish 
relations, Generalissimo Franco will soon 
replace Washington Ambassador Juan 
Cardenas, apologist for Spain’s discarded 
pro-Nazi policy, with Victor Urrutia, a 
prominent Bilbao’ industrialist. Although 


the moderate, pro-monarchist Cardenas ~ 


was well liked during his five-year tenure, 
Franco expects Urrutia, a director of the 
Spanish General Electric Co. and of 
Spain’s fourth largest bank, to prove more 
effective in getting U.S. aid. for Spain’s 
reconstruction. Urrutia worked for the 
Ford Motor Co. in Detroit about ten 
years ago. Cardenas is slated for an im- 
portant European post, perhaps Paris, 
where he was Ambassador before coming 
to Washington. 


Army-Navy Lines . 

Although the services haven’t agreed 
to drop the speed-up curriculum in medi- 
cal' schools (three years’ training, in- 
stead of four, with nine months’ intern- 
ship), beginning September 1945 classes 
will be admitted only once a year instead 
of every nine months. . . Partly because 
the British have been releasing informa- 
tion on U.§. equipment as well as their 
own, the Navy will soon lift censorshi 
restrictions on rockets, mines, and dept 
charges . . . At least one New York hotel 
catering to servicemen’s wives, the Henry 
Hudson, has baby carriages for rent to 
guests. 


U.S.-Brazil Moves 


Though not publicly announced, it’s a 
fact that an” has been reached 
between Washington and Rio on the dis- 
position of U. S.-built wartime bases in 
Brazil. The details are still highly secret 
but are expected to allay South American 
fears that the bases might e an im- 
perialist weapon after the war. Other 
steps to maintain favorable relations be- 
tween the two countries are being taken 
quietly. For instance, President Vargas 
was kept informed constantly of the 
Dumbarton Oaks talks in order to pre- 
vent any feeling of slight at Brazil’s ex- 
clusion. Moreover, it’s probable that a 

diplomat will succeed Jefferson 
Caffery as Ambassador at Rio. R. Henry 
Norweb, now in Lisbon and vith an ex- 


cellent record in Peru, Bolivia, and the 
Dominican Republic, is most often men- 
tioned. 


National Notes 


Some observers believe the reason that 
the U.S. Supreme Court has some 100 
additional cases this year is because liti- 
gants, mindful of many precedents upset 
by the present tribunal, have greater 
hope now of overturning lower-court de- 
cisions . . . The proposed merger of the 
U, S. international cable and radio com- 
munications companies, stalled before 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee since last spring, may be stimu- 
lated by a Presidential message after the 
Congressional recess . . . German prison- 
ers of war in the U.S. can expect to 
receive relatively few Christmas boxes 
from home this year because of Allied 
destruction of German communications 
and the drafting of German postal work- 
ers. 





Trends Abroad | 


Despite continuous bombing of known 
German fighter plants, Nazi plane losses 
are still being replaced, confirming Allied 
economic-warfare experts’ opinion that 
they’re being assembled in underground 
factories . . . Russia, which has con- 
tributed only $200,000 of its $1,500,000 
UNRRA general assessment for 1944, 
won a 5% reduction in its contributions 
to 1945 administrative expenses at 
Montreal because it’s not interested in 
Far Eastern relief . . . The European 
Advisory Commission was caught un- 
prepared to meet the problems created by 
the swift capitulation of Rumania and 
Bulgaria . . . President Vargas is believed 
certain to be returned to office in the 
Brazilian general elections he plans to 
hold- soon; there’s no other outstanding 
figure except ex-Foreign Minister Aranha, 
who’s still friendly to Vargas. 


Cficers’ Putsch Aftermath 


Public interest has receded but highly 
significant data on the German officers” 
abortive uprising is still flowing into 
Allied military headquarters. Apparently 
Himmler had an advance tip-off on the 
plans and inspired or allowed a false re- 
port of Hitler's death to. signal the re- 
volt, thus tricking the chief conspirators 
into showing their heads. The material 
also indicates that those executed were 
many times those the German _ radio 
publicized. Now, notwithstanding the 
stiffened resistance of the Wehrmacht on 
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the fighting fronts, experts believe tension ~ 


still exists between it and Himmler’s 
police. The question is whether the purge 
and retribution threats have stifled a re- 
newed attempt. 


Peruvian Presidency 


In view of Peru’s election, scheduled 
for 1945, Latin American observers are 
scanning Presidential possibilities. Many 
think that Manuel Prado will be re- 
elected, despite a Constitutional ponte 
tion against successive terms for any 
official and his personal disclaimers. To 
get around this, it’s said, the Pradista 
leader Gerardo Balbuena has prepared a 
constitutional amendment which he.can 
probably put over. However, some 
students of Peruvian politics believe that 
Marshal Oscar Benavides can have the 
office if he but speaks for it. Little chante 
exists for Gen. Eloy Ureta, who has the 
support of the younger army officers. The 
Miré Quesada family, which owns Lima’s 
El Comercio, also supports Ureta and 
some sources predict the newspaper will 
be closed if Benavides is elected. 


Finnish Indemnity 


Finland, fighting to rid itself of Ger- 
man troops, is also moving quietly to 
meet the $300,000,000 reparations which 
it must pay the Soviets under the armis- 
tice. The burden will probably be carried 


-largely by certain industries, part of 


whose production will be allocated to 
Russia. Since Finland once exported large 
amounts of wood and wood products to 
Russia, these materials are likely to con- 
stitute a major item under the proposed 
program. Many forests are nationally 
owned and private interests would not 
have to be reimbursed. , 


Canadian Notes 
Although it has ample U. S. funds al- 


ready, Canada intends to maintain its 
present currency-exchange rate with the 
U. S. after the war until a general United 
Nations exchange agreement is reached 
... The U.S. will drastically curtail its 
imports of grain from Canada because of 
the heavy 1944 domestic crop . . . Ottawa 
observers say the federal government 
favors a petition of railway employes that 
highway transport, now provincially con- 
trolled, be brought under federal regula- 
tion after the war . . . There’s little hope 
ae sugar may soon be made ration- 
ree. 


Greek Politics 


Allied observers recently in’ Greece 
predict emphatically that the future 
government there will be republican de- 
spite British desires to continue the mon- 
archy. On the basis of present sentiment, 
it’s reported, the plebiscite which King 
George has promised will go over- 
whelmingly against both him and _ his 
brother Paul, the alternate. The majority 


of Greeks don’t like Paul any better than © 








George because Paul’s wife is a German 
with two brothers in the Wehrmacht. 
Incidentally, British support may handi- 
cap the monarchy. Britain’s prestige suf- 
fered badly when its troops put «down: 
the Greek naval mutiny last April. Even 
the fact that British forces are liberating 
the country can’t overcome this setback. 


Foreign Notes 


General Montgomery has finally agreed 
to ride only in an armored car while in 
Germany, instead of in the open tourin 
car he generally uses . . . Undergroun 
reports say that Field Marshal Rommel 
is not dead but has lost-his sight’ as a 
result of his recent injuries and it’s un- 
certain whether it can be restored .. . 
Germany has a “White Bread” division, in 
which all members have stomach trouble 
requiring special diets; popular joke is 
that officers must have at least three 
stomach ulcers. ; 


Paper Bottleneck 





The continuing shortage of wrapping, 
packing, and shipping materials may 
prove an unexpected but vexing bottle- 
neck in reconverting to civilian produc- 
tion. Some manufacturers already are 
handicapped -in moving out equipment 
and inventories from their floors pre- 
paratory- to making consumers’ goods. 
They'll also be handicapped when new 
orodhistion starts, since packing supplies 
will be needed for moving war equip- 
ment to the. Pacific and relief s to 
Europe. 


Hides and Shoes 


_ Little likelihood exists that hide short- 

ages and shoe rationing will end soon 
after the European victory. The Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board, which allo- 
cates hides and other raw materials to 
the various United Nations, will -prob- 
ably be retained for some months, with 
member countries continuing to share in 
supplies on a prearranged basis. In con- 
sequence, tanners will receive fewer skins 
than they need and could get if controls 
were removed; they're’ worried ° that 
they'll not only lose domestic business 
but that their export relationships may 
be disrupted. 


Advance Planning . 


When the réconversion bill became law 
some economists credited the Baruch- 
Hancock .report of Feb. 15, 1944, with. 
being one of the most important eco- 
nomic documents in U. S. history. They 
contend. it provided the framework for 
three major pieces of legislation dealing 
with the transition from war to peace: 
— eee. Pia gi eng and 
surplus-property _ disposal, Sa’ 
there’s no Xoubt that the threat of Ger- 
many’s ectiioe and Congressional haste 
to get into election campaigns were 
major factors in obtaining passage, but 
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the fact remains that: the U.S: will end 
the war better prepared than after the 
last war and better off than the British, 


Business Footnotes 


Relaxation of restrictions on residen- 
tial- and industrial “building may be 
granted by the WPB before V-E Day, 
with procedures similar to the spot-au. 
thorization plan (see page 69) . . . One 
difficult postwar task of U.S. bankers 
will be locating those foreigners who en- 
trusted stock to their care before the Ger- 
mans Occupied ‘their ‘countries; in some 
cases large dividends have piled up .. . 
Business is making increasing use of the 
Army's aptitude and intelligence tests, 
those who have adopted them report that 
they have doubled the percentage of can- 
didates making good as salesmen. 





Miscellany © 


Several radio sponsors are having 
trouble with stars who insist on injecting 
political wisecracks into their programs; 
two top comedians have already had 
their wrists slapped . . . Watch for The 
New York Times to come out for F.D.R.’s 
reelection on the basis of his foreign 
policy record . . . The New York Post, 
which recently bought station WLIB in 
Brooklyn, may acquire other newspaper 
and radio properties; incidentally, The 
Post’s publisher, Mrs..Dorothy S. Thack- 
rey, is said to have made a bid for The 
Chicago Daily News, but the Knox estate 
refused to sell. 


Movie Lines 

’ “Two Hearts in Waltz Time,” the pop 
ular German film released in the U.S. ia 
1930, will be remade by M-G-M in an 
English version . . . Zarah Leander, the 
Swedish singer and film star who was 
under contract to the German UFA until 
a year ago, will attempt. a comeback this 
fall in Stockholm in a show by Karl Ger 
hard, the playwright producer who once 
publicly pose Sabai} er for Nazi cor 
nections . . . Xavier Cugat will make his 


“debut as a star in the Hollywood versioa 


of the Mexican best seller “Chiquita, 
which Mexican interest will produce. 


Book Outlook 


Sinclair Lewis has completed 30,00 
words of his next novel, laid in a Mi¢ | 
western city; he refuses to disclose the 
exact locale, but he spent the summer is 
Duluth, Minn. . . . Peter Amo’s lates 
cartoon collection, “Man in the Shower, 
which had an original print order of 
50,000 copies, was sold out before Simon 
& Schuster released it this week . . . The 
Literary Guild, which censors novel 
with risqué passages before sending them 
out to members, ordered cuts.in Gwethe 


lyn Graham’s “Earth and -High Heaven, 


its October selection, but by mistake t 
copies were printed with the offending 
sections intact. 











40 Years of Growing With America 


Since 1904, Reo has woven a bright pattern of service into the warp and 
woof of American farm life. Particularly vivid in rural memory is the trail - 
of the Reo Speedwagon, leaving its mark on soil and soul alike . . . giving 
complete dependability and economy in field work and crop marketing, 
bringing Saturday night movies and Sunday meetings many miles closer 
to farm homes. After 40 years of growing with America, Reo is serving on 
the farm front and on world battlefronts and is preparing for new 
records after the war. Ask your Reo dealer about the government 

release of a limited quota of new Reo trucks for civilian use. @ 


REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICHIGAN ; 
Factory Branches in Principal Cities 1904 - AMERICA’S TOUGHEST TRUCK - 1944 
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-Washington ane Trends 


° Looks at GHO of The changed military situation brought a move to continue 

The P CriSCOpe the War = ad shipments even after the armistice. The President referred the 

question to Morgenthau, who sponsored a contrary policy, now 

if - having F.D.R.’s approval, to deny this type of Lend-Lease en. 
tirely until France's dollar balances here are used up. 








Progress has ome slow in solving the grave political and dip- 

i] lomatic problems which conquering armies are leaving in their e 3 

trail. Part of the trouble lies in the nature of the events them- R 

selves, part in-the attitude of the Allies, part in the Administra- ussia’s stony policy toward Warsaw hal arotised deep mis. 

tion here. givings. Combined with other events, it emphasizes that Allied 
’ e unity born of the war has not bridged the > great capitalist-Com. 


munist gulf. 


se tn OS IN eran aera. Popes 


The unsettled state of U.S. relations with de Gaulle is stirring 
concern and perplexity among the Administration’s highest of- 
ficials. The question of full diplomatic B yocrynliion is-as far from Officials here believe that Moscow almost certainly prompted 

settled as ever. Presidént Roosevelt overruled his closest the Russian-sponsored Polish group to denounce the tragic War. 
advisers on the matter, though they are now convinced that saw uprising as traitorous. And Washington finds this hard to 
recognition would be beneficial, removing a sore irritant be- square with Stalin’s pledge of a strong independent Poland. 
tween the two peoples. - 

ie , An element behind the Russian attitude may be a desire to 

The group around the President lists these as his main objec- camouflage two defeats in attempting to take Warsaw. Stalin 
tions: (1) thousands of’ Germans remain in France, making it thought he would have the city by Aug. 6. Behind the Allied 
a semi-battleground; (2) de-Gaulle has been noncooperative in- viewpoint is apprehension at (1) the failure of the Reds to 
ternationally and overnationalistic; ($) it still is not certain that mount a major eastern front offensive through Poland and (2) 
de Gaulle can overcome his many ‘domestic difficulties, that vio- their Balkan drive which seems aimed at political domination 
lent uprising may not yet be in store for the French people. - -of the area. 


& 
Insiders pressing for recognition see hh peed (tt eights P . 
prestige in France going to Russia, an resent liberal military draft policies are almost sure to com 
long ago, and to Britain, which lets it be known it follows the ‘tinue for months to ‘come, despite the oo of a winter wa 


Roosevelt policy unwillingly. in Europe. The Army is overmanned by several hundred thov- 
e at gods; ae only: staggering, long-sustained casualties woul 


: lus pool to the paint where induction would have 
The President’s broad plans for human and economic relief in to be tbe stepped up. 
Italy this winter have caused some official head-scratching.. The -- 


" LF ARO IEE Em aN 





1 to oe it? The Any: -objects to. use - . 5; f 

i own s, fearing a Congressional raking-over. A novel al- aping 

i ternative suggestion: Lend-Lease the material to the Army.. Shap to poli in and industey planners. They er 
it ; an age of flight of vast p os wl follow the war. For the 


long-range outlook, mani eet plan aerial coupés in the 
Best U. S. Far Eastern authorities think changes are due soonin $1,000-$2,000 price range, sedans for $2,000 to $5, 000. 

the government of Generalissimo Chiang. Inside fact is. that « 

Chungking authority never was weaker than it is today, though Providing safety and simplicity, ponibined: is the great difficulty. 
~— political downfall is not thought likely. His trouble with Officials aim for as — red tape in buying and flying as in buy- 





the Chinese Communists and his very great difficulties eco- ing and. motorin ay. They ‘conceive of dividing the a- 
nomically now have been aggravated by military reverses. apes Be altitudes to commercial craft and lowe / 
ve to etree planes, permitting the latter to cruise at wil. b 
The Communists thus are relatively stronger. They occupy a 
rich, populous area of the country and are nearly self-sufficient anions are leaning toward the conclusion that.a system d t 
and adepentens. They are in a position to—and_do—pound the ' multiple airports in cack) e_ city—one for the liners, one « a 
table in political talks with Chiang, which now have ended more For indivi the only solution to the landing problem. tl 
in a stalemate. Cabinet shifts may’ eventually improve this Otherwise might be numerous: as planes, large an 
situation. small, converge at a single point. The expénse of the aie is its [ 
y worst bottleneck. ‘ k 
Political repercussions from China’s plight lose their force out- P ER * € a 
side Asia, however. The recent verbal achenge over the extent @ 
of U.S. aid to China doesn’t bother the h igher-ups; it was for The hold-the-price-line policy of OPA Chief eka Bo has weath 
home consumption, both here and there. The Chiang-Commu- ered _ a little-known inside storm. It illustrates the continuin . 
nist split isn’t fostered by. Roosevelt and Churchill on the one _ pattle against inflationary forces. Fifteen resignations landed 0 P 
side and there are no signs that Stalin is doing so on the other. Bowles’ s desk when he clamped down on actions he consid hb 
‘ _ as “creeping inflation.” u 
French Lend-Lease matters, especially those involving items . Back of this blowup was the fact that food-branch officers wert . 
needed for war but usable in peace (locomotives, machine tools,- granting small fraction-of-a-cent increases on food ‘items which, 
4 etc.), have followed an on-again-off-again course. First policy | alan affecting se tg the administrator thought woul 
i} was to shut off Lend- pnt ns these goods when the German price ceilings. Quly four wey . 
hi fighting stopped. Secor: and the Bowles ae sticks. 4 
iy 





How Secret Weapons are Born 


A brightly lighted laboratory window in a darkened 
building . . . a closely guarded door .. . by signs such as 
these you may recognize the hardworking scientists who 
are creating America’s deadliest new fighting. tools, 
through the O.S.R.D. (Office of Scientific Research and 


Development). Armed with the instruments which science 


knows best how to use, these selfless six thousand have 
already saved unnumbered lives, countless ships and planes. 

They work in hundreds of laboratories throughout the 
country, laboratories which are equipped with the finest 
precision optical instruments. Their work is coordinated 
by a scientific high command, the O.S.R.D. They wear no 
uniforms nor medals, but work tirelessly for the triumph 
of. Freedom. . 


We are proud to be able to cooperate with the scientists 


_ Makers of Optical 


working under O.S.R.D.; proud, too, of the part that our. 
instruments have played in the furtherance of their efforts. 
In the able hands of these men the microscopéS, spectro- 
gtaphs, metallographs, refractometers, projection equip- 
ment, and other specialized Bausch & Lomb instruments 
have become weapons of war . . . as important to the 
winning of battles as the rangefinders, aerial camera lenses, 


binoculars, and other B&L military optical instruments, 


BAUSCH & LOMB- 


OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


EST. 1853 


Glass anda Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Militery Use, Education, Research, Industry and Eyésight Correction and Conservation 





TO SPEED VICTORY 
BUY BONDS FASTER 


Making Pratt & Whit- 

ney: engines for B-24 

Liberator bombers and C-47 

and C-53 cargo . Chevrolet- 
built GMC “Ducks,” aluminum and 


That amount of matériel will take ~ 


care of the individual needs of 
Private Jones for about six months! 

For, believe it or not, 114 .tons of 
food, clothing and other supplies 
must be transported monthly to 
maintain one U. S. soldier overseas. 

Multiply this by the number of 
men in our armed forces and you'll 
have some idea of the titanic job 
facing U. S. transport facilities, in- 
cluding the giant C-47 and C-53 
cargo planes powered by Chevrolet. 

Chevrolet manufactures big, pow- 


erful, smooth-working Pratt & 
Whitney engines for. the Skytrain 
and the Skytrooper—‘‘workingest 
airplanes in existence’—just as it 
manufactures engines for the 
mighty B-24 Liberator—one of 
America’s. mightiest bombers. 
Chevrolet is proud to power these 
mighty planes, and proud, too, that 
the ability of these planes. to ‘‘rush 
10 tons across the ocean’”’ is con- 
tributing so largely to America’s 
ability to fight a winning war on 
*battlefronts all over the world. 


CHEVROLET "ss" GENERAL MOTORS 
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Allies Fighting Against Time 
to. Deliver Knockout This Fall 


Churchill Flies to Moscow 
for Series of War Conferences 
as Decisive Hour Strikes 


This was the decisive hour. Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill and Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden arrived in Moscow 
for a series of talks (with the American 
Ambassador, W. Averell Harriman, 
“available for consultation” according to 
the State Department). Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff of the United 


States Army, and James F. Byrnes, Direc- | 


tor of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, flew to Paris nonstop from the Unit- 
ed States. 

The Germans knew why the hour was 
decisive. On Monday a Nazi military 
spokesman announced that the general 
offensive against the inner walls of For- 
tress Germany was launched simultane- 
ously Sunday on the western, eastern, and 
Italian fronts.” The: Allied race to beat 
the Wehrmacht before winter had begun. 
And the heaviest blows fell on the west- 
ern front. 

The Nazis fought with the desperation 
of “men who know they are running a 
race with time. The quality of the indi- 
vidual soldiers was not what it had once 
. been. But all of them, from the wretched, 
ill-trained “People’s Grenadier Divisions” 
to the tough boys from Russia, battled 
with the inbred skill of a military race. 
From the American Seventh Army front, 
near the Belfort Gap, Zeke Cook, Nrews- 
WEEK war correspondent, cabled: “Run- 
ning upright and screaming wildly, 
groups of 50 to 75 Nazis make foolhardy 
charges against our prepared positions 
they are mowed down.” 

Another reason the Nazi§ struggled 
“with such fanaticism was their apparently 

genuine conviction that ripe. the war 
would mean literally the end of Ger- 
many. This conviction has been cun- 
ningly fostered by German 
But it was also apparently due in some 
“part to Allied reports of the punishment 
to be inflicted on the Reich, particularly 
the plan to de-industrialize Germany at- 
tributed to Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau Jr. (see page 36). A Wash- 


ropaganda. 


ington dispatch to The New York Times, 
for example, reported that government 
officials considered that talk about a 
“hard” peace had been “most unfortu- 
nate in terms of hastening the end of the 
European phase of the war.” 


Orchards and Dikes: In the estima- 
tion of the Germans the greatest threat 
from the Allies was that presented by the 
British offensive in Holland. They said 
that divisions were being shifted into that 
sector and estimated that the original 
corps, led by Lt. Gen. B. G. Horrocks 
(see page 27), had been reinforced un- 
til it ran from ten to sixteen divisions. 
Furthermore, the British were on the 
banks of the Neder Rijn, the last im- 
portant water barrier on the road to the 
Reich. The American First and other 











A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA'S GREATEST SECURITY ° 


~Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 
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armies were still trying to reach the main 
stream of the Rhine in Germany. 

According to the German High Com- 
mand, British infantry and airborne 
troops established a bridgehead on the 
north bank of the Neder Rijn at Wage- 
ningen Oct. 6 and bloody fighting began 
immediately. SHAEF did not 
the attack and the Nazis failed to men- 
tion Wageningen in their communiqué 
after two days. However, the British 
have been building up for such an op- 
eration ever since their: patrols reached 
the southern bank of the river. Trying 
to cut up the British in the “Betuwe”— - 
good soil—region between the Neder Rijn 
and the Waal before they could get set 
for the onslaught, the Germans had 
probed and prodded that salient un- 
ceasingly. The biggest drive came when 
strong Nazi armored and infantry units 
crossed the Neder Rijn 4 miles east of 
Arnhem. They gained a point barely 5 
miles from Nijmegen bala lanes 
stopped them. Meanwhile, British for- 
mations roared over the Nijmegen 
bridge (see page 29), heading north- 
ward. 

The British also began powerful multi- 
pronged outflanking drives to trap the 


aN a* 3 sie 
U. 8. Signal Corps photo from International 





Nijmegen was battered but the great bridge across the Waal still 
pointed to the easiest road to the heart of the Reich 
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NORTH SEA 


WALCHEREN 
ERG 


. 


IJSSEL MEER 
+» SMALL GREBB! 


AMSTERDAM y é 


Newsweek—Scott, DeMoreland 


Red arrows show how British advances threaten to turn the Dutch river lines and 
where the American First Army slashes toward Cologne 


200,000 Germans in Western Holland in 
a series of pockets. Whereas the attempt 
to seize Arnhem was a move to turn the 
Rhine and the West Wall in one stroke, 
the bridgehead which the Germans said 
was made at Wageningen seemed de- 
signed as a thrust to cut off the 25-mile 
escape gap between the Neder Rijn and 
Ijssel Meer. South and west of Wage- 
ningen, three similar operations were in 
progress to cut the network of roads 
which lead north. Units of the Canadian 
First Army drove toward Breda while 


the British Second Army forces fought - 


toward Tilburg and ’s Hertogenbosch. 
The capture of these three cities would 
force the Germans to take to the wet 
polder country to continue their with- 
drawal north. 


Cows and Foxholes: As the British 
‘grappled with the Germans, the Ameri- 
can First Army smacked the West Wall 
between Aachen and Geilenkirchen. Si- 
multaneously, the GI’s below Aachen 
pushed through the dank forests to a 
- point within 6 miles of Diiren, midway 
between the German border and Cologne. 
And American infantrymen broke into 


Aachen itself and fought the Nazis house’ 


to house. , 
- The attack came on the morning of 
Oct. 2 when the dreary overcast cleared 
enough for planes to operate in con- 
junction with an artillery barrage. The 
ground had barely stopped quivering 
when the first company of Americans 
slid down the 5-foot west bank of the 
muddy, 12-foot-wide Wurm River, bor- 
derline between Holland and Belgium 
and Germany, and waded through the 
icy, waist-high water to the other side. 
Before the Germans recovered from 
‘the bombardment, the Yanks cut their 
way through a barbed-wire belt and came 
up against the pillboxes. Flamethrowers 
licked the structures while demolition 


r 





Dutch Have Names for It 


The Old Man River of Holland 
is the Rhine. But the Dutch never 
call it anything as simple as just 
plain Rhine. To the befuddlement 
of newspapermen and commenta- 
tors, they have given it a handful 
of names. : y Les 

When the Rhine splits at Lobt, | 
the southern and larger part of the 
river becomes the Waal and the > 

northern stream the -Neder - Rijn- 
(Lower Rhine.) The Waal stays 
the Waal until it reaches Gorin- . 
chem, when it becomes the Mer- 
wede. It keeps this name until it 
joins the Maas near the sea and. 
mes the Hollandsch Diep 
(Holland. Deep.) The Neder Rijn . 
retains its name until it reaches; 
Wijk-bij-Duurstede, where it. di-: 
vides and runs hog wild. From. 
Wijk northwestward: to Utrecht it 
is called the Kromme Rijn (Crook- | 
ed Rhine) and from Utrecht to the - 
sea, the Oude Rijn (Old Rhine). 
West from Wijk to Krimpen-on-the- 
Lek, it is the Lek and from Krim- 
pen to Maassluis it is first known 
as the Nieuwe Maas and later the 
Het Scheur (The Break-through). 
Beyond Maassluis it is Nieuwe Wa- 
terweg (New Waterway). 











squads carrying dynamite-ti poles 
inched through the mud to poke: the: ex- 
plosives through apertures. Riflemen 
spattered all openings with small-arms fire - 
to keep the Germans inside. But ‘the 
Nazis had worked out a new wrinkle. 
Leaving some pillboxes unmanned, they 
allowed the Americans to approach for 
the assault and then cut loose at them 
from foxholes:hidden in the underbrush. 


. HILLS, 
HIGHEST POINT 195 FEET 








HIGHER HILLS 
VERY THICKLY WOODED 


SFERTILE ORCHARD REGION— 
BETUWE (GOOD SOIL) 








Through burning forests and ‘mushy, 
green pastures where fat cows grazed 
placidly, the GI's moved’ forward on a 
6-mile front. One’ of the strongest places 
they hit the second day was the Schloss 
Rimburg, a gloomy. twelfth-century hill- 
side castle owned bya nephew of Field 
Marshal Walther von Brauchitsch. Run- 
ning through the dry moat, the Ameri- 
cans stormed the walls and cleaned out 
the Germans in a five-hour room-by-room 
row with bayonets and. grenades. 

As the Yanks moved farther into Ger- 
many, the fighting swayed back and 
forth. Finally, the Germans could not 
stand the weight of shells hurled at them. 

defense cracked and the First Army 
broke through on a 9-mile front. One 
spearhead went to Geilenkirchen; another 
to Beggendort, and a third shot. south 
ward through Merkstein. 
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Horrocks, Nazi Hater 
British Commander in Holland 
Won't Even Speak to a German 


The professional soldiers. knew all 
about him. His conduct in half a dozen 
campaigns ‘had taught them that here 
was one of the best of Allied generals. 
“Probably the best corps commander in 
the British Army” was the way he was 
often characterized. Yet to the public, 
Lt. Gen. Brian Gwynne Horrocks was 
still virtually unknown until he was re- 
vealed as the commander of the British 
ground forces that punched through Hol- 
land to Arnhem in support of the air- 
borne troops. —— : 

Last week Horrocks faced his greatest 
test as a commander as his forces bat- 
tered against the Nazi defenses between 
the Waal and’ Neder Rijn Rivers. He had 
lost the first gamble to capture Arnhem. 
But the biggest victory of the autumn 
campaign was still within his grasp—a 
victory that may yet bring the war to 


‘afinish. Again, as it had been for nearly 


five years, it was Horrocks against the 
Nazis. 


“Heads Down and Go”: The way 
Horrocks likes to operate was perhaps 
best illustrated by the mad dash of his 
infantry and tanks from the Seine to 
Brussels and Antwerp a month ago. It 
took just six days, and the general had 
the pleasure of driving over the same 
toads and fields which he traveled in 
1940 as commanding officer of a ma- 
chine-gun battalion fighting part of the 
rearguard. action that ended at Dun- 
kerque. This time when his beadquar- 
ters arriv-d outside Arras and an armored 
spearhead waited on its “start line” at 
Douai, he sent out orders for the next 
morning: “You will capture Brussels and 
Antwerp by nightfall tomorrow.” . The 
next night, the Guards Armored Division 
rolled into Brussels while the Eleventh 
Armored Division reached the outskirts 
of Antwerp. 

Horrocks’s corps had raced 206 miles, 
fighting all the way. Admittedly there was 
no pitched battle anywhere, but almost 
every village was defended by a few Ger- 
man soldiers supported by one to eight 
88-millimeter guns. It was open country 
and except for one night of violent rain, 
the tanks were able to carry out Hor- 
rocks’s original orders: “Keep your heads 
down and go.” 

To capture Amiens he ordered a night 
tank attack after deciding at 4 p.m. one 
day the situation “smelled just right.” By 
dawn his tanks had moved 43 miles 
through several strong German positions. 
At one point during the night Nazi trucks 
bolted out of some-woods in panic and 
wig in with the British column moving 
north. 

‘ Horrocks likes battles like that. “I’m a 
good general when I’m advancing,” he 
says. He will admit now that when. Field 








Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery told 
him to bound up the road from the Seine 
to Brussels and Antwerp he knew he 
never could fight a major battle on the 
way. The wile lan was based on sheer 
bluff, but Horrocks likes to bluff his way 
through the Germans. He has~such con- 
tempt and hatred for the Nazis that he 
will not even talk to captured generals. 
He sends his intelligence officers and 
then has them report any pertinent in- 
formation. But he will not speak to the 
Germans himself. \ 
Horrocks has won more victories for 
the British Army than any other general. 
He commanded the Thirteenth Corps at 





British Official photo from British Combine 
General Horrocks: Nazis’ nemesis 


the Battle of Alamein and turned the 
Mareth Line in Tunisia after a frontal 
attack failed. He captured Tunis on only 
a few days’ notice. He was wounded in 
Italy and flown to England for special 
care. For many months it was feared he 
would never be able to fight again. But he 
gradually recovered and by the time the 
invasion of France began he was con- 
valescing at his country home in England, 
restless and irritable because he was not 
in battle. 

Then a corps commander in Normandy 
had to be relieved of his command and 
Montgomery sent for Horrocks. From 
then on the whole tempo of the Nor- 
mandy campaign changed. Horrocks took 
hold quickly and firmly and within a few 
days the battle was moving steadily. It 
did not stop until Brussels and Antwerp 
were captured. 


The- “Dog”: Horrocks is 49. He has 
been a soldier since 1914 when he went 
to France as a young lieutenant. In 1915 
he was wounded and captured by the 
Germans. He tried to escape so many 
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times by burrowing holes under buildings ‘ 
and barbed-wire entanglements that his 

friends called him “Dog.” Finally, near 

the end of the war, he did escape and for 

his “perseverence and determination” 

was awarded the Military Cross. 

Horrocks has never lost a battle or 
suffered even a minor defeat. He is prob- 
ably the most energetic and daring 
British commander in France today. 
Montgomery gives him the greatest free- 
dom in planning his battles and he usually 
has his choice of divisions for specific 
attacks. Like Montgomery, he :detests | 
paper work and will not do it. Instead, he 
gathers around-himself some of the best 
staff officers: in the’ British Army. He 
makes quick, lasting decisions. He never 
hesitates. 

During the battle for Nijmegen and 
Arnhem, Horrocks, who devotes all his 
time during combat to close control of 
forward units, examined the situation 
from his tank turret. “This is no country 
for tanks,” he said. “Take out a ‘whole 
division and bring up an infantry divi- 
sion.” That night all tanks were with- 
drawn across the Nijmegen bridge and an 
infantry division was moved into line— 
one of the trickiest of military maneuvers, 
because both divisions had to be moved 
across the same bridge, sometimes under 
sporadic shellfire. The result was that 
Nijmegen and its invaluable bridge were 
saved to serve as a main Allied supply 
artery. 

Men of his headquarters worship him. 
He drives them hard, but always with a 
smile and a friendly word for everyone. 
In the field Horrocks wears brown cor-. 
duroy trousers, a thick, woolen, battle- 
dress jacket with the red lapel tabs of a 
senior staff officer, and his peaked service 
cap with its red band. He has never been 
seen with a steel helmet, even when he 
was under heavy shellfire. 

The general sleeps in a simply furnished 
trailer at his main headquarters, but his 
days are spent at his “tac” or tactical 
headquarters with his most forward di- 
vision. During an important battle he 
takes his trailer to his “tac” and lives 

there. The night the drive through Hol- 
land started, his headquarters came un- 
der mortar fire from Germans less than 
a mile away. 

During the battle around’ Nijmegen 
and Arnhem he was cut off because he 
had been summoned back to Army head- 
quarters for a conference. He could not™ 
get through to Nijmegen, because the 
Germans were on the road north of Eind- 
hoven. He could not fly as he usually 
does because several planes had been 
shot down. So Horrocks jumped into a 
Bren-gun carrier, got a small platoon as 
a bodyguard, and slipped through the 
Nazi positions in the misty dawn. 

He is 6 feet rie slim we fit. His ne 
is going gray and is gently wavy. His 
blue eyes peer around his thin hawklike 
nose. He talks clearly and grin 
precisely than most British generals who 
are inclined to understatement and gen- 
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eralization. He likes to talk to friends even 
during a battle. “If I’m too busy to talk 
to you,” he says, “I’m not doing my job 
right.” 


Attack by Flood 


. Antwerp, one of the finest ports in Eu- 
. rope, fell practically undamaged to the 
British Sept. 5. The need for the port’s 
facilities, then urgent, has increased still 
more .as the Allied armies advance in 
Holland. But German coastal batteries 
on Walcheren Island, westernmost part 
of Holland, cover the entrance of the 


Scheldt River, which leads to Antwerp. - 


Nazi a on the south bank of the 


Scheldt 


o make it impossible to use 


the port.” 


The British last week began drastic 


operations to neutralize the Walcheren 


guns and clear the Scheldt; banks. At 
high tide on the afternoon of Oct. 3, 
when the sea rose 6 feet above the land 
level of Walcheren, 250 Lancasters car- 
rying 12,000-pound “earthquake” bombs 
attacked the great, 200-foot-wide dikes of 
the western end of the island at West- 
kapelle. 

The Germans were apparently caught 
by surprise, though an Allied broadcast 
only a few hours previously had warned 
the 66,000 inhabitants of the island to 
flee for their lives. Screaming down from 
the blue skies, the earthquakers struck 
the dike squarely. 

While debris: was still flying, the sea 
surged through a 150-yard breach in the 
wail. Swiftly - spreading. over the: - 82- 
square-mile island, the water drove the 
Germans and the Dutch to.a stretch of 
high sand dunes on the south side. The 


waves lapped over the pleasant green 
fields, covering more than half of the pic- 
turesque, historic lowlands. Middleburg, 
the capital of Zeeland Province, was in- 
undated but Flushing, birthplace of the 
Dutch naval hero Admiral de Ruyter, re- 
mained above water. Then another 
bombing attack breached the sea wall 
on the southern side of Walcheren near 
Flushing. | 

' Next, the Canadian First Army swung 
into action to aid in clearing the Antwerp 
approaches. One column pushed to the 
north of the city and cut the causeway 
and rail line leading from Walcheren and 
other Dutch islands, thus isolating 25,000 
Germans. . Another Canadian force 
brought up twenty flame-thrower tanks 
and under cover of their fire, established 
a bridgehead across the Léopold Canal, 
which runs parallel to and south of the 
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What Is the Allied Grand Strategy? 


by Maj. Gen. J. F.C. FULLER;.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


London (by wireless)—Long wars 
are nearly always as unprofitable to the 
victor as they are disastrous to the van- 

uished and never more than when 
their causes are economic. When this 
is so, a military victory is not in itself 
equivalent to success in war because 
(1) a war to be economical must en- 
force acceptance of the policy in dis- 
pute with the least possible harm to 
commercial prosperity, (2) a military 
decision to be economical must attain 
a more profitable result than the depre- 


‘ciation of the resources due to its at- 


tainment. 

This Hitler realizes full well and as 
his enemies’ policy is not only to over- 
throw his New Order but also to de- 
stroy Germany’s economic power, the 


. dragging on of the war will be no more 
disastrous to the future of Germany 


than were it to end today. Conversely, 
the longer it is kept going the less prof- 
itable will it be to his enemies. There- 
fore, the German strategical problem 
is logically one of endurance. — 


This being so, in spite of periodical 
announcements of the indivisibility of 
the trinity—the United States, Britain, 
and Russia—it is a little perplexing not 
to see a firmer unity than is now appar- 
ent in their grand strategy. To neo- 
phytes who stand without an “arcanum 
of God-nourished silence,” and yet who 
are not altogether ‘reduced to subter- 
ranean rumblings by the ballyhoo of the 

ress, conjecture arises as. to whether 
orces are not at work within the trin- 
ity which have a higher interest in the 
prolongation of the war than in the con- 
summation of the peace. For instance, 


about a month ago the following report 
- by an American correspondent appeared 
in a London paper: 

“While the rest of the world was 
cheering the news of Allied military 
successes, in Wall Street they were 
unhappy. As one financial report put 
it, the hi ly favorable war news was 
one of. the outstanding reasons why 
me: values slumped $500,000,000 to- 

ay. 

To the bone-headed soldier who is 
winning the war—so he thinks—by kill- 
ing Germans, this reads as nonsense. 
But to a strategical mandarin like my- 
self—“who never left his palace gates 
before, but hath grown blind reading 
great books on war’—it smells dam- 
nably fishy. So much so that for de- 
cency’s sake it is as well to pass from 
the conjectural to the apparent—though 
not necessarily to the real. 

Although the trinity is moving 
toward a common center, there appears 
to be a lack of coordination between its 
movements. The picture is a strange 
one because the hammer and sickle, for 
the time being at least, have parted 
company. In the west blow follows 
blow; yet in the east there has not been 
a real blow for three months. All that 
can be see is a scythelike movement 
toward Vienna. : 

The strangeness of the picture is ac- 
centuated by the fact that never before 
has Germany been so weak, and its ene- 
mies so strong. Therefore, one would 
by now have expected to have heard 
trinitarian trumpets blaririg the general 
assault. Rael es 
_».I do not suggest that this was or 
even now is possible. All I wish to point 


shells, unless it leads to this result, is a 


out is that it has not occurred, in the 
east for reasons which are beyond me— 
nor in the. west in ‘all probability be- 
cause communications are as yet inade- 
quate to supply so extensive an opera- 
tion. Hence Nijmegen, now Aachen, 
and next ‘possibly Metz. Yet had it been 
possible, while these blows were being 
delivered, for the Russians to have 
smashed Warsaw and East Prussia, the 
joint moral effect might well have par- 
alyzed the German command. It is this 
paralyzation far more than the blasting 


of acres or smashing of hostile armies } 


which should be ‘the Allies’ grand stra- 
tegical aim. 


- Beating a few square miles of 
ground with masses of bombs and 


waste of time. It has been called “a new 
technique.” It is nothing of the sort; for 
it is a technique of the , worse 
still, of the bunkerer because these del- 
uges of shells and bombs destroy for- 
ward communications. Of course, they 
kill Germans but they do not paralyze 
the enemy’s command and as bad, more 
frequently than not, .they paralyze his 
adversary’s movements. ( 
All the hammering at Caen, neces-.\ 
sary hough it may have been, did not : 
effect the break-through. It was not the | 
bullet, shell, and: bomb which carried | 
the Allies to Paris; it was the wheel, 
propeller, and track. Blows are essen- 
tial—true—but _ strategically speaking 
only insofar as they foster or delay 
movement. If this is not understood and 
if a new technique is not forthcoming 


oor e 





it seems likely that the war-in Europe'} 


will see yet another new year. 
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Mobile warfare ends abruptly when mud bogs the tanks as in this scene on the front near Luxembourg 


Scheldt. Finally, more Canadian and 
British airborne units landed behind the 
German positions which commanded the 
middle approaches to Antwerp from the 
south bank of the Scheldt. 

@ The 15,000-man garrison of besieged 
Dunkerque—last of German-held channel 
ports—asked for and received a 48-hour 
truce to evacuate 11,000 civilians. The 
Canadians extended the truce four hours 
to give the Nazis time to replace their 
minefields. Then fighting started again. 


Mission at Nijmegen 


By a miracle that has not yet been en- 
tirely explained the Allies took the rail 
and highway bridges across the Waal 
River at Nijmegen before the Germans 
could set off their carefully planted ex- 
plosives. Ever since,.the Nazis have tried 
to destroy the vital spans.‘ From long 
range, they whipped shells across in an 
attempt to knock the bridges down. They 
tried many air attacks. One time. they 
even aimed a pickaback bomber at the 
automobile bridge. 

Last week the British told the story of 
« surprise attack which nearly succeeded. 
It began on the night of Sept. 28 
when twelve daring Germans—noncom- 


‘missioned — officers—slid into the cold, 


swift Waal about 17 miles east of Nij- 
megen. Encased in skintight rubber suits 
equipped with oxygen masks and wear- 
ing webbed flippers on their feet, they 


- paddled downstream. 


One had been an Olympic swimmer; 
‘another had swum in German-English 
competitions before the war. All twelve 

the young, husky Nazis had been 
trained at Venice in the science of de- 
molishing bridges... Their equipment in- 
“luded six torpedoes lashed in pairs. Each 
ne contained 1,000 pounds of hexanite, 
@ superexplosive designed for demolition 


pes. 


work, set to go off in four hours. Com- 
pressed-air chambers gave the cylinders 
enough buoyancy to float. 

The black night was made to order 
for the mission. Nursing the torpedoes 
down the river, the Germans reached 
the bridges without discovery. Eight men 
dropped off at the automobile bridge 
and secured two twin-torpedoes to the 
span’s supports. The other four swam a 
half mile farther and attached the las 
charge to the railroad bridge. ; 

Then,/the tired twelve toiled upstream 
against a 9-mile-an-hour current. Six 
miles up the river keen-eyed British sen- 
tries spotted them floundering in the 
water. Opening rapid fire with their 
rifles, they killed one German outright 
and wounded another (he died later of 
wounds and exhaustion). The survivors 
swam ashore and surrendered. 

The bizarre garb of the Nazis gave 
them away. Intelligence officers got the 
cetails. Wasting no time, since there 
could be no way of learning when the 
torpedoes were to explode, a Royal Navy 
lieutenant who holds the George Cross 
dived into the swollen river. Fumbling 
around the pillars of the automobile 
bridge, he found the torpedoes and’ cut 
them loose. Then, he moved down to the 
railroad span and repeated the job. 


Dragon’s Lair 


When the Third Army walked through 
Verdun, symbol of resistance in the last 
war, it hoped to take Metz the same way. 
Last week,.as the siege of Metz entered 
its second month, the Yanks were still 
striving to reduce fabulous Fort Driant, 
the: main western bastion of the city’s 
defense?. They were not close to Metz 
itself as distances go on that front. 

Almost buried in a rocky hill on the 
western bank of the Mose!le, Fort Driant 


is honeycombed with underground pas- 
sages and surrounded by gigantic pill- 
boxes. Its thick concrete hull bounces off 
heavy-caliber shells. Its intricate defenses 
include a smaller-type pillbox which pops 
up on a hydraulic elevator, sprays bullets, 
and disappears. 

On the morning of Oct. 4, while 
Sherman tanks diverted attention, GI’s 
scrambled on top of two corners “of the 
fort. So close to the enemy they could 
hear shouting inside, they poured oil 
through the gun ports and ignited it with 
phosphorus grenades. 

Some Americans entered the under- 
ground tunnels through shell holes for 
infantry fighting at its rawest. 

German forts south and north of Metz 
shelled the Yanks atop Driant. And at 
dusk on Oct. 7 some Nazis sallied forth 
from the stronghold and threw the Ameri- 
cans back 50 yards. 


RAF Pinpointers 


The weather over the European battle 
fronts lifted for a few days last week and 
the Allies were able to unleash the light- 
ning of a great offensive against the 
Reich. In force never before equaled, 
American and British planes ranged deep 
into the Reich on strategic missions while 
other aerial fleets smashed points just 
behind the battle lines. A German com- 
muniqué listed a record seven “terror” 
raids in one 24-hour period. 

RAF bombers participated in daylight 
attacks on a large scale and even at night 
they pinpointed their targets. In three 
assaults, they broke the Dortmund-Ems 
Canal, one of the Reich’s most vital water- 
ways, destroyed-nearly all the chemical- 
manufacturing town of Darmstadt, and 
breached the great Kemb dam across 
the upper Rhine near Basel. In fact, as the ‘ 
RAF admitted, it had abandoned its old 
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method of mass raids for the American 
system of precision bombing. 

The undertaken visual pre- 
cision ing before—on the Modhne 
and Eder dams in the spring of 1948, 
on the secret-weapon experimental station 
hidden at Peenemiinde three months 
later. But it did not launch daylight at- 
tacks on a big scale until this summer, 
the greatest shift occurring after D Day. 

American airmen, who endured pro- 
longed British criticism of their technique, 
were gratified to find the RAF adopting 
it. But the RAF maintained the shift was 
not, an admission of failure; it was a 
change made possible by the weakness 
of the Luftwaffe and greater Allied fight- 
er protection for lightly armed British 
bombers. 

The British have developed their own 
methods for precision attack. They have 
not taken American training; they do not 
fly in American formations, nor do they 
use any special American equipment not 
already in use. In. preference to the 
American Norden bombsight, they use 
the British Mark XIV, which has proved 
accurate against such pinpoint targets as 
single buildings and casemates. 


Shift in Balance 


Contrel of the Baltic Sea has been a 
major tenet of German strategy for cen- 
turies. Such control rests on possession 
of two strategic hinges: the Danish 
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: Newsweek—Scott 
Russian drives menace German 
control of the Baltic 


Straits in the west and the Estonian 
islands of Dagé and Osel in the east. 
Command of the straits keeps Atlantic 
seapower out of the Baltic; control of 
the islands bottles up the Russian Fleet 
in’ the Gulf of Finland. : 

During the last war a force of 23,000 
Germans escorted by ten battleships and 


_ Oranienburg. Both are over age, 


nine cruisers seized the Estonian islands 
in October 1917. In late September 


1941, Dagé and Osel again fell to the 


Nazis. In both wars the Germans con- 
trolled the Danish Straits. 

Last week the Russians drove back 
onto the strategic Estonian islands, end- 
ing Germany’s three years of Baltic con- 
trol. Sept. 27, Soviet forces recaptured 
Worms, smallest of the major islands in 
the group and nearest to the shore; four 
days later they crossed the 3-mile-wide 
Moon Sound in armed trawlers and ray 


idly conquered ,the large and _ heavily - 
fortified island of Dagé. Another am-~ 


phibious corps took Moon. Island to the 
south. From there the final assault on 
Osel, largest and most important island 
of the group, was launched Oct. 5. After 
two days of bitter fighting the capital 
town and major port of Kuressaari (Ar- 
ensburg) was captured. A powerful com- 
panion drive. westward from Siauliai in 


. Lithuania toward the Latvian coast and 


Memel supported the island invasion. 
Significance-—— 


The result of the Russian drives in the : 


Baltic region will naturally be to alter 
the naval balance of power in the Baltic 
Sea. NewsweeEx’s Stockholm correspond- 
ent cabled the following analysis of this 
phase: 

“On paper the Red Fleet looks infe- 
rior to the German. Their two battleships, 
the Petropavlovsk (the former Marat) 
and the Oktiabrskaya Revolutia (the 
former Gangut) are reported to have 
been pretty badly mauled during the 
time they have been bottled up at Kron- 
stadt. It is possible that they are still 
afloat but it also is possible that they 
were sunk in shallow water with suffi- 
cient freeboard to permit the use of guns. 
It is known that one of the pair cooper- 
ated as a fixed battery in the attack on 
how- 
ever, and naval experts would be sur- 
prised if the Russians dared to take them 
out to sea. " 

“About the cruisers Kiroff and Maksim 
Gorki we know next to nothing. The Rus- 
sians probably also dispose two or three 
seaworthy torpedo cruisers, a dozen de- 
stroyers, ten so-called coastal destroyers 
that can be classed as mosquito craft, 
and a score of submarines plus an un- 
known number of motor torpedo boats, 
gunboats, minesweepers, and sundry aux- 
iliary craft. 

“The German Navy presumably still 
possesses two modern. cruisers, the Prinz 
Eugen and the Admiral Hipper, although 
there was an unconfirmed rumor in mid- 
September that the Finns had sunk the 
Hipper off the Aland Islands. The Nazis 
also have the 6,000-ton light cruisers 
Emden, Leipzig, and Niirnberg, of fairly 
modern construction and armament, plus 
a dozen modern destroyers, some of them 
new and averaaie 1,000: tons. * 

“It is also likely the Germans have 
withdrawn much of the vast U-boat fleet 
to safer waters in the Baltic. The battle- 


* remained, threatened 
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ship Gneisenau is out of commission in 
Gdynia Harbor, with its armament taken 
ashore and its superstructure dismantled, 
The Germans have plenty of mosquito 
craft in the Baltic. 

“Comparing the two fleets, local naval 
experts think the Russians can gain naval 
control in the Baltic only if they are will- 
ing and able to put up the necessary air 
cover. It is anybody's guess what the- 
Luftwaffe can do. to protect the German 
Navy there. 

“If and when the Russians burst into 
the Baltic, they will probably operate 
preponderantly with submarines to dis- 
organize the German east-west. coastal 
traffic. But no large-scale naval battle is 
likely in view of the apparent inferiority 
of Russian surface ships.” 


Greece: The Ripe.Plum 
~ After a series of false alarms, the Bal- 
kan campaign of the western Allies final- 


ly get under Way last week. The British 
ha ‘ 


landed in Greece. 

The first stage was a pushover since 
the Germans had largely evacuated the 
Aegean Islands and the Peloponnesos. But 
in the main body of Greece north of the 
Gulf of Corinth, perhaps 100,000 Nazis 
om the rear by 
small Allied forces which had previously 
landed in Albania. Since the aims of the 
Greek campaign are as much political as 
they are military, the British must engage 








MEDITERRANEAN SEA 
Newsweek—Scott 

The Germans face British and Russian 

offensives in the Balkans 





and drive out these Germans before the 
Russians swing down on them from Bul 
garia. 


Easy Going: Although not announced 
until last week the initial landing on the 
Greek mainland was made Sept. 24 bys 
small airborne force which «parachuted 
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onto a plowed-up, rain-drenched 
German airfield at Cape Araxos, 
a promontory on the northwest- 
ern shore of the Peloponnesos. 
Two days later, a task force dis- 
embarked at the little port of 
Katakolon, some 40 miles to the 
south, after weathering a furious 
storm in Ionian waters. 

Both operations came off 
smoothly and bloodlessly, for 
the Germans had already pulled 
out, with vengeful EAM guerril- 
las hard on their heels. Not a 
shot was fired as the Tommies 
swarmed inland from Katako- 
lon, seizing. nearby Pyrgos, a 
city of 24,000, on the first day 
of invasion. 

Although Pyrgos, third larg- 
est town of the peninsula, was 
taken without a fight, the once 
prosperous trade center was 
filled .with gutted houses and 
charred debris. A fierce. battle 
had been fought there almost 
three weeks earlier between the 
EAM and Nazi collaborationists, 
after the German garrison had 
left. Thus, when the British 
landéd, the region already was 
in the hands of the tough and 
strongly leftist EAM whose ties 
with the Greek government-in- 
exile are still frail and untested. 
‘Apparently it was the same 
throughout the Peloponnesos. 

Next, the British joined their 
Pyrgos and Araxos forces and 
drove along the north shore of 
the peninsula through moun- 
tainous country sprinkled with 
cornfields,” vineyards,‘ and cur- 








Associated Press 
Superman: For once a Nazi prisoner turned out to 
be a superman. This giant specimen of the master race, 
here talking to an American photographer, was cap- 
tured at Calais. He is Jacob Nacken of Diisseldorf 
and he once exhibited his 7 feet 3 inches at the New 
York World's Fair. 
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front of its pillboxes, since the 
20-foot-wide stream serves in 
lieu of dragon’s teeth. Numer- 
ous great slag piles 300 to 500 
feet high, similar to the one on 
which we crouch, break up the 
horizon like natural buttes and 
give the terrain the look of 
Krazy Kat country. 

On our side of the river, 
smokestacks alongside still more 
slag heaps spurt plumes of white 
vapor, for it is business as usual 
with hard-working Hollanders, 
offensive or no offensive. The 
day our infantty jumped off for 
the attack, miners at nearb 
Heerlen lined up for the end-of- 
the-month payday, while their 
plump blond children went to 
school to * shout their lessons 
above the continuous. thunder 
of American artillery. That day 
in Groenstraat, a tiny town tight 
up against the front line, Dutch 
women hung out their washing. 
Not half a mile away combat 
engineers filled in the Wurm 
for a tank crossing. 


“Hello, Darling”: Today 
‘there are many smoke columns 
across the river in Germany— 
but they are gray or black and 
they do not come from factory 
stacks. The West Wall has been 
pierced again. On the right, so 
near we feel we could throw 
_ stones into the streets, is Kerk- 
rade, where a huge, steady fire 
burns in the center; a bit beyond 
lies Herzogenrath with another 
smaller, brighter blaze on its 





rant plantations to the large port 
of Patras. Patras, third city of Greece, al- 
ready was ringed by strong EAM forces. 
It was defended by a German garrison of 
about 1,000, mostly naval personnel, and 
a motley Greek “security battalion,” 
armed collaborationists 1,200 strong. 

The collaborators, war-weary but mor- 
tally afraid of Partisan vengeance, 
promptly and gladly gave up to the Brit- 
ith regulars, leaving the Germans to fight 
it out alone. Oct. 4 Patras fell and the 
liberating forces immediately pushed on 
toward Corinth through which the Ger- 
mans were evacuating the remnants of 
their garrisons on the Peloponnesos. 

Greece’s far-flung island empire in the 
Aegean meanwhile was swiftly cleared 
of the enemy. When British and Greek 
commandos swarmed ashore on Samos, 
‘Chios, Lesbos, and Skyros and in the 
Cyclades group, the Germans, piling into 
every type of craft, made desperate and 
‘costly attempts to get away under the 
guns of the British Navy. 


' Poverty and Politics; As had been 
anticipated, the liberating forces. found 
extreme poverty; half-starv.d, ragged 
Peasants with bare feet an! hands yel- 


lowed by-malaria; neglected fields and 
decimated livestock; and empty stores, 
their shelves stripped of anything but a 
few luxuries at astronomical prices. 

Politicai'y, an uneasy truce prevailed 
between the rival guerrilla factions op- 
erating under British supreme command 
and under the authority of the Greek 
government-in-exile. Finance Minister 
Panayotis Canellopoulos in a hasty tour 
of inspection through liberated areas in 
the Peloponnesos found the EAM every- 
where in local control but willing to co- 
operate with the government of King 
George II. 


Darling on the Wurm 


From a slag heap on the American First 
Army front along the Dutch-German 
frontier, Al Newman, NEwswEEX war cor- 
respondent, sends the following story of 
gun against gun. . 


Far below but dead ahead and only 
three fields away a winding parade of 
trees marks the course of the Wurm River. 
Across it lies the West Wall. Here north 
of Aachen it lacks anti-tank defenses in 


4 


outskirts. 

From our uncomfortable eyrie, Maj. 
H. K. Thomson of Cotter, Ark., is draw- 
ling artillery direction to a battery whose 
code name is something very like “Dar- 
ling.” The whole thing sounds faintly 
ludicrous. “Hello, Darling,” he says. “Up 
200 and to the right 50. All H. E. Give 
me the time of flight and on the way.” 
Seconds elapse. Then the wood a half 
mile behind us spouts points of flame 
and smoke as Darling opens her multiple 
yap. “On the way. Twenty seconds,” 
croaks Thomson’s receiver and. then an 
ensuing blast from Darling’s ‘muzzles 
reaches us’ and nearly blows us off the 
slag heap. “Fifteen—ten—five,” counts 
Thomson, then peers into a spotting 
*scope. 

At present Darling seems to have a 
prejudice against a house on the outskirts 
of Kerkrade. We can see terrible flashes of 
orange flame as shells land. Pieces of roof 
soar off and the fine, gray dust of shat- 
tered masonry mingles with black smoke. 

Many. other guns to the north fire on 
other targets and puffs dot the woods and 
neat villages which are integral parts of 
the West Wall. In between the awesome 
blasts come brief periods of relative si- 
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lence during which the rattlesnake ‘warn- 


ing of German machine guns and sharp 
spits of nearby rifle fire drift up to us. 
Things are warming up. 

“Not as warm as they were this morn- 
ing,” says Sgt. Jack Friar of Los Angeles, 
lowering his binoculars. “They were real- 
ly after us with 105-millimeter howitzers. 
See those craters down there?” The base 
of the slag heap is pocked and scarred 
with shell bursts. The enemy knows we 
are here because he himself is looking at 
us from similar slag heaps across the way. 

“Prominent white house to the right of 
the middle church steeple. The windows 
like a five spot in a deck of cards,” says 
the major. “I see what looks like a trans- 
mitting aerial on this side.” And Darling 
gets another fire mission. 


Walk in the Woods: This one must 
have stung a German command post be- 
cause suddenly “Crrack”—in comes an 


~ 


v 


enemy shell. Everybody flops flat right at 
the beginning of the whistle. eee— 
crrack,” along comes another. Between 
ducks the major goes right on correcting 


fire. “See if you can’t spot the flash of that_ 


enemy battery,” he says. - 

After ten minutes under shelling a ser- 
geant pipes up. “Large gray building to 
the left of the stack due east. I spot a gun 
flash from the woods alongside. 
~ Thomson phones two other observation 
posts for coordinations. Then he calls 
Darling again, giving the range of the 
enemy battery. “One round of white phos- 
phorus.” Darling speaks and the front of 
the gray building is obscured by white 


smoke. Thonison corrects the range and 


gives them H. E. and the shells land in 
the woods. Another correction, another 
salvo, and abruptly the enemy fire ceases. 

“OK, “Darling,” says Thomson into his 
phone with genuine affection. “Maybe 


we didn’t get him, but every time he - 


opens up we can walk back and forth 
through those woods and close down on 


him. again.” 


Prizes of the Balkans | 


Belgrade and Budapest were the two 
glittering prizes for which the Russians 
ought in the Balkans last week. 

With scouts of the Fourteenth Yugoslav 
aon Corps pay the way, Russian 
machine gunners in American jeeps paced 
an advance toward Belgrade Fon the 
north, northeast, and southeast. The Red 
Army reached Pancevo, suburb at the 

‘confluence of the Danube and Timis 


- Rivers and terminus of a ferry from the 


Yugoslav capital. Eight miles of marshes, 
crossed only by a heavily defended, 
newly built railroad and highway, lie 
between Pancevo and the -bank of the 
Danube opposite Belgrade. 

Meanwhile, as the first snows fell in 
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WAR TIDES 





The word “global” applied to this 
war is strictly true only as a geographic 
term. In a military sense there are two 
wars, one being fought in Europe, the 
other in the Far East. Though the Allies 
with control of the sea and Britain’s 
world bases may claim the term “global,” 
the Axis powers may not because at no 
time were they able to hook up their 
military might in Europe with that in 
the Far East. Had this been done, the 
war would almost certainly have taken 
a drastically different turn, with the 
Allies still on the defensive. 

In that case Hitler might have won 
this war. There was little weakness in 
‘the Fiihrer’s political concepts and his 
. military tactics were, and still are, ex- 
cellent, but.in the realm of broad over- 
all military strategy he failed dismally, 
and herein lies one reason why both 
the Nazis and the Japs are going to lose 
this war. . 


To begin with, the Nazis should 
have realized that the one enemy it 
was imperative to beat before Russia 
and. America entered the war was 
Britain. With sea control and the. asset 
of many world bases, Britain could al- 
ways be a thorn in Hitler’s side as long 
as the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions existed. But neither the Germans 
nor the Japs have been sea strategists 
in the full sense of the term. The Ger- 
mans have been excellent as a rule in 
their military strategy, but they made 
a fatal blunder when they deliberately 
brought Russia into the war. The Japs, 
} though an island people, have always 





How Sea Sense Helps Defeat the Nazis and the Japs 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. , 


subordinated their navy to the needs 
of the army. They too made their great 
strategical blunder when they’ brought 
us into the war. 

Neither Axis country had a full ap- 
preciation of the power implicit in am- 
phhiows war when efficiently handled 

y nations having great reserves and 
guided by what may be termed sea 
sense. Control of the sea is about nine 
parts ordinary seagoing traffic and. one. 
part naval craft. The entire structure is 
sipported by strong island bases and 
land key points which must be held 
at all costs. ; 

There were two key points Hitler 
had to occupy if he wished to win this 
war. One was Britain and the other the 
land area bounding the Suez Canal. The 
capture of these two areas would have 
fitted better into a correct Nazi strategy 
than any invasion of Russia. True, Hitler 
did throw his submarines into the war 
with full fury in order to wrest control 
of the sea from the Allies, and at one 
time it was almost nip and tuck as to 
which side would win. But that was an 
independent operation. It was not sup- 
ported by an amphibious operation to 
capture the British Isles, conducted: on 
the same scale and with the same de- 
termination with which other Nazi land 
operations were carried on. 

- Could this have been done?’ The 
answer is that under far more discourag- 
ing prospects, the Allies did later build 
up their forces in Britain and did cross 
the Channel to invade a mainland held 
by the Nazis. 

It was a pleasant gesture for Prime 


’ pressure on India from ‘the 


Minister Churchill to say that the Battle 
of Normandy was the greatest and most 
decisive single engagement of the entire 
war. But factually, for its over-all im- 
portance, the Battle of Alamein in 1942, 
though it involved far fewer forces, 
ranks higher than either Normandy or 
Stalingrad. At that time Britain again 
stood with her. back to the wall. In the 
Indian Ocean the small British Fleet 
was no match fora stronger. Jap Fleet, 
so it withdrew to the port of. Kilindini 
in Kenya Colony, leaving the Bay of 
Bengal, the east coast of India, and the 
island of Ceylon open to Jap am- 
phibious operations. ; 


K ilindini was well chosen as an im- 
portant strategic base. It is approximate- 
ly equidistant from Cape Town, Ceylon, 
and the Suez Canal. Sea forces located 
there guarded the convoys bound for 
the Red. Sea, bringing reinforcements 
to the beleaguered British Army holdin 
the fort before the Suez Canal an 
Alexandria. 

Had Hitler realized the importance 
of this key strip of land and made the 
same determined effort to take it that 
he fruitlessly made at Stalingrad, the 
picture of the entire war would be dif- 
ferent. Syria, Iraq, Iran, and the rich 
oil fields of Saudi Arabia’ lay ‘exposed. 
The supply lane to Russia via the 
Persian Gulf would have been cut and 
the road to India from the west opened, 
while Japan from the east could have 
linked up with this operation by putting 
Bengal. : 








Still up there! 


I’ YOU'VE tasted Four Roses re- 
cently, you know it’s still on top of 
the world. The quality of Four Roses 


has not been changed in the slight- . 


est. It’s the same magnificent whis- 
key it was before the war. 


And if you haven’t tasted Four 
Roses lately, make it a point to ask 


for it at your favorite bar or package 
store today. 


Its full, rounded flavor, and its 
gloriously mellow richness will tell 
you instantly why so many men call 
it America’s top whiskey. 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. Frank- 
fort Distillers Corporation, New York City. 


FOUR 
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A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 
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Just as your radio captures music and 
drama and news from the air, so your 
television receiving set will snatch from 
" space the sight as well as the sound of 
the programs you tune in—while they 
are taking place miles away! 

You can expect many exciting things 
— in radios, in phonograph-radios, and 
in television — from the engineers who 
develop Capehart and Farnsworth in- 
struments. Their experience enabled 
them — almost overnight — to turn the 


CAPEHART 


‘Farnsworth plants to production of 
Radar, military radios for planes, ships 
and land forces, and other communica- 
tions equipment for Allied fighters. 

Out of this unique background, after 
the war, will come new Capeharts and 
new Farnsworth radios and phonograph- 
radios with reception and tone and 
fidelity that will amaze you. 

You will choose from a rich selection 
of Farnsworth and Capehart instruments 
. . . sizes and styles in great variety, and 





at a wide range of prices . . . both stand- 
ard broadcast and the new FM radio, 
dependable record-changers, and even- 
tually the magic of television (reward 
of 19 years of Farnsworth research and 
development), in models from the most 
modestly priced to the most luxurious. 

And every Farnsworth or Capehart 
will be a precision instrument—the finest 
that can be made for you at its cost! 
Farnsworth Television & Radio Corpo- 


ration, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


INVEST IN VICTORY — BUY WAR BONDS 
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the Carpathians, the Russians on Oct. 6 


finally announced the invasion of Hun- . 


gary which the Germans said had been 
underway since Sept. 24. The Nazis re- 
ported that 45,000 mechanized Russian 
troops led by saber-swinging Cossacks 
were hacking their way over the Hun- 
garian plains. Scoring what began to 
look like a- clean break-through, the 
Red Army rushed across the Tisza River, 
the last obstacle before Budapest, 
and plunged headlong toward the Dan- 
ube and the capital of Hitler’s last sat- 
ellite. 


Most Unfortunate! 


Most startling admission of the week: 
Lt. Gen. Kurt Dittmar, best-known Ger- 
man military commentator (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 18), in his weekly broadcast ad- 
mitted that “during our so unfortunate 
campaign this summer there appeared in 
the midst of the eastern front Soviet 
agents in German uniforms, some. even 
in the uniforms of generals, who by 
means of forged orders repeatedly 
breught about some very dangerous tac- 
tical situations.” 


Finland: Ten-Cent War 


A strange undeclared war blazed 
through the gloomy spruce forests and 
boundless marshlands of Northern Fin- 
land last week. Fulfilling the armistice 
terms with Russia, five Finnish columns 
under Lt. Gen. Hjalmar Siilasvuo pressed 
the slowly retreating Germans northwest 
toward the Norwegian border. Roughly 
the front extended in a straight line 
across the “waist” of Finland, from the 
head of the Gulf of Bothnia eastward. 
True to form, the “disengaging” Nazis 
thoroughly scorched the soil of their for- 
mer allies, thus arousing against them- 
selves a fury that was not there in the 
beginning. 

The fiercest action centered around 
the border town of Tornio; close to the 
Swedish frontier, and the nearby indus- 
trial city of Kemi, two important ports on 
‘the Gulf of Bothnia. Even the German 
High Command acknowledged “violent 
clashes” at Tornio with seaborne Finnish 
troops that had made a surprise landing 
there Sept. 830. The Finns were reported 
receiving aid from Soviet planes and 
warships, while another Russian force 
was on its way across country from Suo- 
mussalmi. The Soviets also were on the 
march westward on the Murmansk front 
in the far north, bent on recapturing 
Petsamo from the strongly entrenched 
Germans. 

NEwsweEeEk’s Stockholm correspond- 
ent cabled this account of the fighting: 
“What the Nazis principally want to 
keep in North Finland is the port of 
Petsamo and its nickel works. Farther 
south, they are waging only rearguard 
actions, mainly to save their heavy ma- 
terial, which they can ill afford to lose. 
The Swedish press is sensationalizing 
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U. 8. Army photo from Harris & Ewing 


This split-second shot shows American parachute bombs just before 
they hit.a camouflaged Jap plane on an enemy airdrome 


this 10-cent war to help the Finns in 
Moscow by exaggerating the size of their 
operations against the Nazis. What fight- 
ing there is is no sham, however, as the 
Finns are undoubtedly doing the best 
they can.” © 


How Much Is Lavish? 


It was the use of the word “lavish” 
by Prime Minister Churchill to describe 
American aid to China that irritated 
Chungking so much. Last week a Chi- 
nese spokesman described this aid as not 
enough to supply an American or British 
division for one week of fighting. The 
outburst produced at least one result. 
President Roosevelt at last revealed the 
tonnage flown “over the hump” to China: 
20,000 tons a month, including supplies 
for American air forces. The Burma 
Road never carried more than 18,000 
tons a month and averaged only 12,000. 


Lucrative Balikpapan 


Liberators of Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s 
Thirteenth Air Force slashed at an artery 
of the Jap war effort last week. In two 
raids they scored hits on the wells, re- 
fineries, and storage tanks of the in- 
credibly rich Balikpapan oil fields on the 
east coast of Borneo. The Japs put up 
strong resistance, shooting down ten 
American planes and losing 26. 

Nearly a sixth of the Jap aviation 
gasoline, lubricating oils, and other fuels 
comes from these fields, described in 
MacArthur’s communiqué as the “most 
lucrative strategic target in the Pacific.” 
Much of Balikpapan’s crude oil lies al- 
most on the surface, where it can be piped 
easily into reservoirs hewn in the hill- 
sides above the harbor. 

@ Sunday American warships shelled 
Marcus Island, only 1,000 sea miles from 
Tokyo. 
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Lack of Peace Terms Criticized | 
as Delaying German Surrender 


Debate Produces Demands 


for Specific Plan to Supplement 
“Unconditional” Formula 


The policy had been laid down at 
Casablanca on Jan. 24, 1943, by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Until then, the Allies had 
been without a stated war aim; Mr. 
Roosevelt’s pronouncement marked the 
first. “Unconditional surrender,” the 
President said, would constitute the only 
terms on which the United Nations would 
accept peace.* 

The world hailed Mr. Roosevelt’s 
stroke for its daring and finality. It was 
in direct contrast with the psychological 
strategy employed by Woodrow Wilson 
in the last war when the call for German 
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Although the policy of unconditional 
surrender was under fire last week .. . 


surrender on fourteen conditions cracked 
civilian and military morale in a few 
short months. In the United States, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s policy found almost 100 per 
cent backing. 

But last week there was an accumula- 
tion of evidence that a serious fissure had 
developed in the unity with which the 
unconditional-surrender formula was first 
received. Both in England and in the 
United States, criticism of the policy was 
on the rise as German resistance on the 





®Mr. Roosevelt revealed that he had borrowed the 
phrase from Gen. Ulysses S. Grant’s famous letter to 
the Confederate commander at Forts Donelson and 
Henry in the Civil War. 


Talburt—New York World-Telegram 


eastern and western fronts increased in. 


fierceness (see page 25). Widening the 
rift was the controversy over the plan 
sponsored by Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. for the de-indus- 
trialization of Germany (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 2). Both the policy and the plan 
were —— in the ctitics’ theme: The 
war was being unnecessarily 00% i 
and additional lives were being lost be- 
cause the Allies’ psychological approach 
to the German people was faulty. 


Front-page Issue: Last Sunday, New 
Yorkers awakened to find the controversy 
on page 1 of The New York Times for 
its first extensive treatment since Casa- 
blanca. The account, written by John H. 
— of The Times Washington bureau, 
read: 

“The consensus among responsible 
government officials appears to be that 
the recent outpouring of information 
from this capital regarding ‘hard’ terms 
[for] Germany was ‘most unfortunate in 
terms of hastening the end of the Euro- 
pean phase of the war’. ... There also is 
suggestion of a growing conviction that 
something more specific than ‘uncondi- 
tional surrender’ is needed to create an 
incentive for peace among Germans other 
than the desire to escape overwhelming 
power of Allied arms . . .. While there 
appears to be little sentiment here for 
baiting the Germans with a repetition of 
President Wilson’s ‘Fourteen Points,’ 


there is considerable feeling that the psy- . 


chological warfare of the Allies at a 
critical phase . .*. has not been handled 
very skillfully.” 

Whatever the merits of the story, the 
prominence given it by the ardently in- 
terventionist Times lifted the issue out 
of the appeasement or soft-peace cate- 
gory for measurement in terms of Amer- 
ican lives. Already, David .Lawrence, 
writing in his United States News earlier 
in the week, had attacked the question 
in a two-page editorial titled “Prolong- 
ing the War.” Lawrence said: 

“Responsibility for prolonging the war 
in Europe must rest squarely on Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Roose- 
velt. This course has not been deliberate, 
but it is one of the biggest blunders in 
history . . . Month after month we have 
dinned . . . ‘unconditional surrender.’ 
The phrase for a while had the meaning 
that the armed forces of the enemy must 
capitulate. 

‘But unhappily that definition was not 
allowed long to remain. Instead we have 
been giving out programs for the dis- 


memberment of Germany . . . We must 
concern ourselves with the needless sacri- 
fice of human life on both the Allied and 
the German sides. For the Roosevelt. 
Churchill policy is fostering a fanatical 
resistance by the German people.” 


Critics at Work: Although the Mor- 
genthau plan had finally touched off a 
major issue, actually the debate had been 
raised by two of America’s elder liberals: 
Norman Thomas, rennial Socialist 
candidate for President, and Oswald 
Garrison Villard, former editor of The 
Nation. For months, Thomas in speeches 
and Villard in his syndicated column had 
hacked away at the unconditional-sur- 
render policy. 

Last week Villard said: “Anyone who 
knows Germany knows that the demand 
for unconditional surrender was perhaps 
the greatest Allied blunder of the whole 
war .. . It has deprived us of the psycho- 
logical weapons Woodrow Wilson em- 
wagon so effectively in 1918 .. . [it] 

as cost many American lives already.” 

The week before in Los Angeles, 
Thomas declared that continuation of 
the European war was due “in very large 
part” to the unconditional-surrender pol- 
icy, adding that it carried with it the 





‘The Prepared Line They're Really Falling Back To 












Carmack—Christian Science Monitor 
... most of the nation’s press held 
out for stiff terms for the Nazis 





“certainty that additional thousards of 
our sons will not return to us again.” 


In Washington Sen. Edwin Johnson, | 


Colorado Democrat, centered an attack 
on the psychology of the Morgenthau 
plan: “Prior to announcement of the plan 
the Germans were surrendering in droves; 
now they are fighting like demons. . . It 
has cost and will continue to cost us a 
frightful loss of life.” 

In London Aneurin Bevan, Labor M.P., 
told the House of Commons that uncon- 
ditional surrender “isn’t a policy, it’s a 
slogan, and it’s a slogan that gives rise to 


increased military resistance on the part’ 


Newswerx wd 
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of the German nation.” Already The 


and Economist of London, one of the most 
velt- influential English journals, had assailed 
tical the policy on the ground that it was 
“rapidly developing into a_ paralysis 
rather than a policy.” 
ok “Unrealistic Thinking”: The case in 
been behalf of unconditional surrender? It was 
rals: summed up last week by Maj. George 
ialist Fielding Eliot, military commentator for 
wald The New York Herald Tribune, in these 
The words: 
lee “There has been a great deal of wholly 
had unrealistic thinking and talking . . . There 
anaes is too much inclination to draw com- 
parisons [with 1918] . . . Actually there 
who is little in common between the two 
nand situations as far as Germany is concerned. 
chaps “In 1918 the German people had a 
vhole good idea of what was going on.. . 
ycho- The Germany of 1918 no longer exists. 
ones Instead there is a gangster government 
[it] whose members are well aware that so 
dy.” far as they are personally concerned, the 
eles cessation of hostilities means a quick, 
n of @ stern trial and the hangman’s noose. Con- 
large sequently, these gentry have taken meas- 
+ pol- ures to see that there shall be no cessation 
t the of hostilities.” 


The Nazi measures as described by 
Eliot: Permeation of the whole army by 
trusted SS men and the execution of all 
civilian opponents of the Hitler govern- 
ment. Eliot’s conclusion: “We must 
overcome German resistance until it is 
no longer possible for the [Hitler] ma- 
chine to hold the German people and 
the German Army together. We must 
destroy the machine utterly for it will 
not surrender . . . There is no other way. 
This is a Carthage which must be de- 
stroyed.” - 





‘ 
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Associated 


Women’s club pickets at the Communist-sponsored musical revue in Boston 


Browder and Funnier 


Outside staid Symphony Hall in Bos- 
ton last week a score of members of the 
Massachusetts Women’s Political Club 
trod a firm picket line. Signs read: “May- 
or Tobin Should Not Permit a Commu- 
nist Invasion of Boston” and “Commu- 
nists Must Not . . . Pick Our President.” 
Failing in an appeal to the city’s licensing 
division to ban the show inside the hall, 
the women were doing their next best 
to combat “vicious propaganda.” 

Indoors a capacity audience of 2,600 
watched a musical revue titled “The 
Bandwagon.” Independently produced by 
a pro-Roosevelt New York art dealer, Ed- 


ward Royce, and sponsored in its Boston 
debut by the state Communist Political 
Association, it featured seventeen skits. 
Only five were political—but those were 
calculated to make Republicans rise up 
in wrath. 

One portrayed Dewey and Hoover in 
hell arguing as to which had committed 
more political blunders. In another, a 
sidewalk pitchman offered a mustachioed 
mechanical doll described as “little Re- 
publico, guaranteed not to break, chip, 
or take action on any controversial sub- 
ject” and kept in working condition with 
“banana oil.” : 

But neither the performance—nor- th 
intermission-time speech by the Com- 





For seven weeks the architects had 
labored, reducing to the draughtsman’s 
paper a design for the future (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 9). But like plans for a 
Main Street home yet to be built, ‘the 








this week proffered no guarantees that 
ld the occupants of this great structure 
for peace would be peaceful. Instead, 
it only realistically sketched in the 
broad outlines for a new international 


“J of sanity: the removal of war as an instru- 
Sead ment for resolving quarrels in the fam- 
asad ily of nations. 
a The Foundation: The delegates to 
ad the Dumbarton Oaks conference had 
It left much to be done. Although count- 
ae less details and perfections must yet be 
bus @ wrought, this was the basic structure 
they created: 
'M.P., An Assembly of all “peace-loving” 
ancon- nations, each with equal rights. Pri- 
_ a marily the Assembly’s function would 





{ be to consider principles governing dis- 


Dumbarton blueprint officially released’ 


Blueprint for a Postwar World 


armament, regulation of armaments, 
and other essentials to security. 

An all-powerful Security Council for 
maintaining peace, an International 
Court of Justice for settling disputes, 
and an Economic and Social Council 
empowered to make recommendations 
on “international economic, social, and 
other humanitarian problems.” 

Eleven member-nations would sit on 
the Security Council. Five—the United 
States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union, China and, “in due course,” 
France—would have permanent seats; 
six would be elected by the General 
Assembly on a rotating basis to non- 
permanent seats. When a dispute arose 
the Security Council would first seek 
negotiation, conciliation or arbitration, 
then reference of the dispute to the 
International Court, and, if still un- 
settled, the employment of economic 
sanctions or armed force. Thus its force 
and authority would be greater than 
that of the Assembly. 


J 


To enable “urgent” military steps to 
be taken “there should be held im- 
mediately available by the members 
national air-force contingents for com- 
bined international enforcement action.” 
The strength and readiness of such 
forces would be laid down by special 
agreement. The strategic deployment of 
such forces by the Council would be 
directed by a Military Staff Committee. 

(The all-important question of voting 
“rapt on the Security Council was 
eft open, as was the Russian demand 
for each. member of the “Big Five” to 
have a veto power. These issues are 
slated to be settled by a conference be- 
tween Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin and 
Chiang Kai-shek.) 

Finally, for administrative purposes, 
there would be a Secretary-General, 
nominated by the Security Council and 
elected by the Assembly, who, heading a 
Secretariat, would coordinate the work 
of all branches and call to the attention 
of the Council any threats to peace. 
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munist leader Earl Browder—created the 
evening’s sensation. That remained for a 
series of loud explosions offstage. In the 
near panic that ensued, the audience 
leaped up and police came on the run 
with drawn pistols—to find traces of a 
string of firecrackers flung in through a 
side door. 


Two Americans 
Veterans of Bitter Political Wars 
Die Within Sound of New Campaign 


For sheer appeal to the American 
imagination, the nation) had probably 
never seen their equal, yet time and cir- 
cumstance had deprived both men of the 
Presidency. One was a small-town Hoo- 
sier who had risen to the splendor of a 
Wall Street office before most voters ever 
heard of him. The other was the humble 
son of the East Side’s tenements who had 
climbed the political ladder slowly but 
surely to the heights of New York’s gov- 
ernorship. 

Their methods were widely different: 
Wendell L. Willkie was the master of the 
unorthodox in politics; Alfred E. Smith 
was a regular whose only embellishment 
to the routine was a disarming and blunt 


honesty: While the parallels between 
them were few, oddly enough both men 
were Democrats who had broken with 
their party following the ascendency of 
President Roosevelt. 

In 1928, Willkie as a rank-and-file 
voter had cast his ballot for Smith for 





Willkie in 1940: A campaigner of wonderful vitality 


President. Twelve years later, . after 
Willkie had turned Republican and 
captured the GOP Presidential nomina- 
tion in one of the most dazzling political 
coups in American history, Smith sup- 
ported him. But their ties were ideologi- 
cal; they were little more than political 
acquaintances. 

Last week, within the space of four 


’ days, both men died in New York. Smith, 


three score and ten years of age, had been 
ill for months. His death was not un- 
expected when the end came Oct. 4. 

Willkie, big, gruff, and apparently hale 
and hearty at 52, had: been in a hospital 
only four weeks. His death came with 
shocking suddenness Oct. 8. 

There had been speculation over 
whether Willkie would support Dewey. 
The 1940 candidate had been dead only 
a few hours when radio talker Drew 
Pearson claimed he would have voted 
for Roosevelt. Immediate refutation was 


‘forthcoming from Publisher Henry Luce, 


Sen. Sinclair Weeks, and H. Frederick 
Willkie, a brother, all of whom said Will- 
kie intended to support Dewey. In July 
after the Republican convention, Willkie 
told Malcolm Muir, publisher of NEws- 
WEEK, that he planned to remain aloof 
until the final weeks of the campaign 
when he would announce that he would 
vote for Dewey. 


Hoosier Meteor 


The chant was loud and determined, 
a continuing roar above the hubbub of 
voices on the floor of Philadelphia’s Con- 
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NEWSWEEK, OcToBER 16, 19 
vention Hall. The galleries had but one 
candidate. Monotonously, with an insist- 
ence infuriating to the opposition, they 
sang their demand: “We want Willkie! 
We want. Willkie!” 

An amateur in politics, virtually un- 
known to the majority of Americans a 
few months: before his nomination in 
1940, Wendell L. Willkie, at 48, had sky- 
rocketed to national prominence as had 
no candidate in history. The pattern of 
the spectacular was to guide all his major 
public acts thereafter—enduring even in 
the manner of his death. 

@ An unorthodox. campaigner, Willkie 
traveled more than 28,000 miles by train, 
plane, and automobile, seeing more than 
13,000,000 persons, making more than 
500 speeches, sometimes delivering an 
impromptu speech when he already had 
prepared an address. . 

@ His vote was the largest in Republi- 
can history: 22,304,755 to Roosevelt's 
27,243,466. 

@ He made a whirlwind trip to England 
in January 1941, returning after eighteen 
days to report to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, winding up a hearing § 
on Lend-Lease. 

@ In August 1942 he set out on a 49-day 
flying trip around the world, covering 
31,000 miles to talk with leaders of the 
nations allied against the Axis, including 
Stalin and Chiang Kai-shek. His book, 
“One World,” an account of -his journey, 
had, a phenomenal sale. 

@ Seeking the 1944 Republican nomina- 
tion, Willkie chose the Wisconsin pri- 
maries last April because the issue of 





Associated Press 


Smith in 1928; Brown derby, cigar, and immense jollity 





Geon outlasts ordinary insulation 168 to 1! 


A type of electrical assault wire insulation was 
tested comparatively against ordinary insulation 
in Army maneuvers not long ago. Stretched across a 
highway—run over by tanks, trucks, jeeps, men—the 
old kind lasted 2 hours. Under the same conditions 
GEON 6461 lasted 2 weeks. 


But that’s only one important application of GEON, 
the new group of vinyl resins and plastics which make 
possible such a wide range of combinations of prop- 
erties. Some of these properties are resistance to acids 
and chemicals, air and sunlight, food, flame; cold, heat, 
abrasion, sticking, unusually good electrical character- 


istics, flexibility, waterproof, can be made in a wide 
range of colors, and many others. 


Already many new—and, in some cases, revolution- 
ary—uses have been found in such fields as extrusion 
and molding, electronics, metals, textile, paper, food, 
packaging, rubber, and others. The number of uses 
yet to be discovered seems limitless. 


Right now GEON is available to industrial users 
subject to allocation under General Preference Order 
M-10. However, limited quantities can be had for 
experiment. And in days to come, GEON’s outstand- 
ing characteristics will mean better, cheaper, safer 
industrial and domestic wiring. 


For more complete information, or for help on 
specific problems, write, Department A-4, Chemical 
Division, The B. F. Goodrich Company, Rose Building, 
E. Ninth and Prospect, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


ROSE BUILDING, E. NINTH & PROSPECT, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Al smith was midway in_ his 
career as Governor of New York when, 
as a reporter for the late New York 


him. In the same capacity, I was with 
him when he was nominated for the 
Presidency and traveled with him dur- 
ing most of the campaign of 1928. 

After these years, the characteristic 
of Al Smith which stands out most 
sharply in my mind was a valiant dis- 
regard for the traditional manners of 
politics. This was all the more remark- 
able because politics was his career. 
The title “The Happy Warrior” seemed 
less appropriate for him than for the 
man oi gave it to him, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Smith’s grin became fa- 
mous. He enjoyed a good political ar- 
gument. He was a master of ridicule 
and passages in his speeches were of- 
ten hilarious, especially when you 
could see his gestures. On the plat- 
form he was an actor, but he usually 
made you aware that he knew he was 
acting. He hated pomposity and the 
ambiguous evasions to which so many 
politicians resort. 

But, at closer range, he was serious 
and sometimes crochety. He had an 
impatient, incisive mind. He would 
take the wind out of a suppliant with 
one well-directed question. He could 
say “no” with breath-taking abrupt- 

_ ness. 

His statement on the morning fol- 
lowing his nomination for the Presi- 
dency, repudiating the straddling Pro- 
hibition Sank in the Democratic plat- 

. form and reaffirming his own views on 
the evils of Prohibition, will remain a 
political classic. Equally memorable 
to those who were present was the 

. matter-of-fact way in which he read 
it. When he had finished, he excused 
himself to eat his breakfast. 


During the 1928 campaign he 
seemed almost perversely intent, at 
times, on violating the amenities. He 
made three speeches in Tennessee, 
but did not get around to mentioning 
Andrew Jackson’s name, and then only 
briefly, until the third. In the morning 
he had begun his response to a grace- 
ful if florid address of welcome, com- 

aring him with the great Tennessean, 
by saying that he had heard of Chatta- 
nocga before but never knew until 
then exactly where it was. 

On the ni 
keynote speech at Houston, Smith in- 
vited the correspondents and photog- 
) raphers assigned to him to the execu- 





World, I first came in contact with - 


t of Claude Bowers’ © 


Captains Courageous 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


tive. mansion, together with a few ot 
his personal friends. The photogra- 
phers set up their cameras to take pic- 
tures of Al as he sat by the radio-at 
one end of the room. Our host called 


for a bucket of ice, which was forth- 


coming, together with glasses and a 
couple of bottles of whisky—all of 
which were placed on a low table in 
front of a small sofa on which Smith 
was seated. He mixed a highball for 
each guest and one for himself. When 
the photographers’ lights were turned 
on, the table with all of its parapher- 
nalia was still in front of him. Some- 
one pulled it slightly to one side but 
not so far that it could not have been 
caught, together with Smith, by any 
camera in the room. It was not illegal 
for him to serve liquor and his stock 
was pre-prohibition stuff. But, under 
the circumstances of 1928, a picture 
of Smith with an ice bucket and near- 
ly empty whisky bottles at his side 
or even a written report on the nature 
of his hospitality might have been in- 
jurious to . To the relief of Smith’s 
ests, there was no leak. If there had 
n, I am sure there would have 
been no denial or evasion by him. _ 
His honesty and naturalness showed 
in his speeches. Some of his state pa- 


_ pers were, of course, ghost-written and 


so were the prepared texts of many of 
his addresses. But he seldom read 
from a manuscript. He made notes on 
envelopes and talked from them. As 
delivered, his speeches were often 
rougher, but almost invariably punch- 
ier and more penetrating than in their 
written form. He knew his subject 
matter. His ability to dramatize the 
more prosaic administrative and finan- 
cial problems of government remains 
unmatched. 

Some of the best substance of the 
political life of our times lay under 
the Brown Derby. 

ee @ 

Word has just come of the death of 
Wendell L. Willkie, a sharper | loss 
since he was still in his prime and his 
influence still active. Like Smith, he 
was a vivid man with a capacity to 
arouse warm enthusiasms. They also 
had in common at least two ‘solid at- 
tributes: political courage and the be- 
lief that public opinion could be 
formed by reasoned argument. 

They were both vigorous political 
educators who stand out in the history 
of our times almost to the degree that 
they disdained the customs of conven- 
tional politics. 
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isolationism might be counted on to de- 
cide his chances. Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
won the state. The next day Willkie quit 
the race. In less than four years he had 
tasted fruits reserved to few men; his 
star had set almost as fast as it had risen. 


Rise of a Hoosier: The Willkies of 
Elwood, Ind., were an unusual family. 
Herman Francis Willkie, the: father, was 
teacher, lawyer, and circuit judge; the 
mother, Henrietta Trisch Willkie, a 
teacher and the state’s first woman law- 
yer. Wendell was born Feb. 18, 1892, 
and, like his three brothers and two sis- 
ters, grew up in an atmosphere of reason- 
able argument and wide reading. 

At 15 he entered Indiana University, 


- where he generally exhibited traces of 


rebellion against conventional ideas, po- 
litical and sartorial. 

But the course of his life, when he 
reached manhood, was smooth. He taught 


- history at Coffeyville, Kan., High School 


for a term, received his law degree in 
1916, and joined the Army in 1917. In 
January 1918 he married Edith Wilk of 
Rushville, Ind. Six weeks after he landed 
in France the war ended; he returned a 
captain. 

_ Willkie practiced law in Akron, then 
went to New York in 1929 as partner in 
a law firm which represented a subsid- 
iary of the Commonwealth & Souther 
Corp. After the Wall Street crash he be- 
came Commonwealth’s president and car- 
ried on a fight against government in- 
trusion (through the Tennessee Valley 
Authority) into the utilities field. Al- 
though he failed to block the TVA, un. 
der the final terms of settlement the gov- 
ernment paid $78,600,000 for Common- 
wealth’s properties, about $23,000,000 
more than first offered. 


The End: Willkie had voted for 
Roosevelt in 1982 but not in 1936. In 
1988 he had changed his registration 
from Democratic to Republican. But 


.GOP regulars never quite lost their sus- 


picions of him. His international outlook 
estranged many, but his views helped to 
force the Republicans to adopt a more 
liberal foreign policy. 

Yet as the campaign got under way 
last month Willkie aaa -definitely out 
of the picture. On Sept. 6, suffering from 
stomach trouble and in need of rest, he 
entered a New York hospital. The public 
never realized how serious his condition 
was. Last Thursday streptococcal infec- 
tion of the throat set in. His temperatur 
rose to 104, but he rallied under penicillin 
treatment. 

But the throat condition had weakened 
his heart. Saturday, ,he suffered two. 
heart attacks; at 2 a.m. Sunday, a thir 
one. At 2:20 a.m., Oct. 8, 1944, he died. 


Beloved Warrior 


The warm drizzle sifting down 
through the dark October afternoon dis 
may for the men, women, and childrei 


thickly queued on the sidewalk around 











Even those whose everyday work is with plas- 
tics recognize it as a complicated mdustry. 
This message is written to the bussnessman, 
bis engineering and production aids, to whom 
the use of plastics 1s but one detail in a long 
list of production problems Jt is a simplified 
explanation of why Durez phenolics are re- 
quisstioned for dozens of purposes by bundreds 
of leading manufacturers and successful mer 
chandisers. 


Versatility is the outstanding property 
of Durez. Check off a few of its char- 
acteristics. There’s light weight, yet 
tensile strength is very good. There’s 
impact strength which can take plenty 
of punishment. There’s the fact that 


extreme temperatures affect neither. 


inherent properties nor dimensional 
stability. There’s powerful resistance 
to the corrosive attacks of chemicals, 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 


oils, mild acids and alkalis. And, there’s 
a series of electrical properties which 
make Durez a first choice for that 
industry. 


There are Durez applications almost 


everywhere. A complete display of , 


Durez molded parts and products 
would form an impressive exhibit of 
outstanding design and performance 
characteristics. In the factory, office 
and home, in transportation equipment 
of every kind, in radio sending and re- 
ceiving equipment, in fact for thou- 
sands of items Durez is used to give 
extra advantages and greater utility. 


The versatility of Durez is also marked 
in molding methods. Wartime molding 
developments give promise of widely 
extending the advantages of Durez to 
many new uses, in many new markets. 


In the versatility of Durez may lie at 
least part of the answer to your pro- 


duction and merchandising problems. 


We suggest that now is the time to 
start talking it over with your custom 
molder. And we are always ready with 
valuable data and personal assistance in 
answering plastic materials questions. 
Write to Durez Plastics & Chemicals, 
Inc., 410 Walck Rd., North Tonawanda, 
New York. 
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Pin-up Clean-up: Walter Thornton, who operates a New York model agency, 
' believes American servicemen are less interested in undraped pin-up girls than in 
sweet wholesome pretties. Recently he began to offer personally autographed pic- 
tures of his models to all servicemen. Results: hundreds of pictures a day. Typical 
Thornton pin-ups above are (I. to r.) Virginia Kavanagh, and Betty Hall. 





St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The line seemed 
never to shorten. As those in the fore- 
front flowed into the vast Gothic church, 
new arrivals attached themselves to the 
rear to begin the quiet, patient shuffle 
around the block. For hours last Friday, 
from 2 o'clock in the afternoon till an 
hour past midnight, the -people of New 
York came to pay their last tribute to 
Alfred E. Smith, An estimated 180,000 
filed past the coffin, whispering a prayer 
or merely glancing at the thin, shrunken 
body. 


East Side, West Side ...: A brown 
derby and a cigar, a gruff bass voice and 
quick humor had helped build the legend 
of Al Smith. But in his later years, al- 
most without willing it, he had become 
more and more a symbol of New York, 
as readily identifiable with the city as 
the Empire State Building, where he had 


his office, or “The Sidewalks of .New © 


York,” his campaign song in the unhappy 
1928 Presidential fight (see Washington 
Tides, page 40). 

Thus, when he died on the morning of 
Oct. 4 at 70, the customarily cool New 
York Times turned warmly, unabashedly 
sentimental. “It is not the statesman that 
ve most miss,” it said. “He was an old 
New Yorker and our best-beloved.” As 
the tributes poured forth, from the White 
House down to the ranks of ancient ward 
heelers and small-town politicians, there 
was an echo of this feeling. “The na- 
tion,” began President Roosevelt’s mes- 
Sage, “mourns the death of ‘The Happy 
Warrior’.” 

The accolade of “The Happy Warrior” 
had been bestowed in 1924 by an up-and- 


coming young man in politics, a personal 
protégé of Smith’s—one Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. In 1928, it was Roosevelt who 
put Smith’s name in nomination for 
President. In turn, it was Smith who 
dictated the nomination of Roosevelt for 
governor of New York the same year. 
Ironically, however, it was the protégé 
who thwarted Smith’s ambitions for the 
Presidential nomination in 1932, precipi- 
tating a breach in their friendship that 
never quite healed. Further, the New 
Deal was not to Smith’s liking and in 
1936 he “took a walk” to support Alfred 
M. Landon and again in 1940 to back 
Wendell L. Willkie. To the very end he 
was an anti-New Dealer but on the morn- 
ing of Oct. 4, as he lay dying, a box of 
red roses and the personal cards of the 


. President and Mrs. Roosevelt arrived at 


the hospital. 


An F.F.M. Man: In 1912 when 
Smith was Speaker of the New York As- 
sembly he was nettled one day by Repub- 
lican wags who shouted they were Yale 
or Harvard men. “I’m an F.F.M. man,” 
yelled Smith, then added: “Fulton Fish 
Market—get on with the debate.” This 
was typical, for his humble origin never 
gave him a sense of inferiority. 

Born Dec. 30, 1873, in a South Street 


tenement under the Manhattan approach ~ 


to Brooklyn Bridge, he had gone to work 
at 13, following the death of his father. 
His jobs were varied: newsboy, ship- 
ping clerk, salesman and bookkeeper in 
the fish market, and, at 22, subpoena 
server. 


At 32 Smith went to the Assembly; in 


.1915 he was uamed sheriff of New York 
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County—an office then under the fee sys- 
tem with an annual income of more than 
$50,000. In the next year he became 
president of the Board of Aldermen and 
in 1918—at 45-the Democrats tapped 
him as candidate for the governorship. 
He won. But he lost in 1920 in the Har- 
ding landslide. In 1922, 1924, and 1926 
he was reelected. Smith reforms helped 
outlaw rent profiteering but encouraged 
building, cleansed the ‘workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, streamlined 189 state 
agencies into twenty departments, short- 
ened the statewide ballot, and prevented 
private interests from developing public 
water-power resources. 


Tide of Prejudice: Smith was 50 in 
1924 when Klansmen, drys, and farm-belt 
delegates defeated him for the Presi- 
dential nomination. The Klan abhorred 
him as a Catholic, the drys because he 
was a wet, the men from the farm belt 
because they were suspicious of a New 
Yorker of his type. But in 1928 the 
nomination of Smith came on the first 
ballot. . 

He never had a chance. Caught in an 
undercurrent of bigotry and prejudice, 
he campaigned bravely against Herbert 
Hoover. Smith carried only eight states. 
Texas, Virginia, Florida, and North Caro- 
lina went Republican for the first time 
since Reconstruction days. Thereupon 
Smith completed his term at Albany and 
retired on a $6,000 pension. The gover- 
norship was his last public office. 


The End: At 27, Smith had married 
pretty Catherine Dunn. They had five 
children, three of them sons. Last May 
Mrs. Smith died. The former Governor 
never recovered from his grief. Though 
death was attributed to lung congestion 
and an acute heart disease, intimates be- 
lieved he died of a broken heart. 

Last Saturday in St. Patrick’s, jammed 
to the doors by 6,000 persons (Mrs. 
Roosevelt was among the mourners), a 
pontifical mass of requiem was sung. And 
in the street outside stood New Yorkers- 
35,000 of them, grieved ‘at the passing of 
New York’s most colorful, most lovable 
political figure of the century. 


The Statler Incident 


The story was a natural in a Presiden- 
tial campaign year. It had a little blood, 
plenty of thunder, a young Navy hero, 
and big names from high places. The set- 
ting, too, was dramatic: the Hotel Statler 
in eee, ey D. C., just after President 
Roosevelt had opened his 1944 drive for 
reelection in a speech before the Interna- 
tional Teamsters Union (NEwsweEeEx, Oct. 
2). : 

Leaving the banquet hall, several mem- 
bers of the President’s audience accosted 
two Navy officers on the way to a dance 
in the hotel. The unioneers put questions: 
What did servicemen think about unions; 
for whom would they vote? The officers 
didn’t care to comment. The questioners 











eAmencas Sense of Lime, 


T TOOK a thrifty view of the value of time for 
America to accomplish nationhood in a couple of 
hundred years . . . especially a nation new from cellar to 
dome, whose poorest citizen is rich by world. standards. 


We have often been frowned upon by our elders for 
being so much in a hurry. But it gets the results we want. 
That is why air transportation fits us so exactly. It ts the 
perfect instrumentation of the value we put on getting 
things done quickly . . . on spending the least possible 
amount of time at a given task in order to have more time 
left over . . . for work or leisure, whichever we choose. 


The Airlines of the United States have already per- 
formed a service for this nation which will leave its mark 
for centuries. It was their knowledge, equipment and ex- 
perience that enabled our military to act at top efficiency 


in the nation’s most critical hour. Today, they continue to 
perform a vital role in our military air transport service, 
both at home and abroad. 


Tomorrow, suiting perfectly America’s sense of time, 
the Airlines will spearhead the nation’s movement back 
to the work of peace. For the Airlines alone have the 
means of helping America get its work done at the speed 
at which America has shown it wants.to go! 


» w . 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel . 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 


-by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport 


Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C, 


Have a bigheart . . . give to Your Community War Fund 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEADING THE WORLD 


(tN ALR TRANSPORT 
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LAUNDRIES THAT ROLL WITH THE GUNS 


Over 3000 such mobile units 
serve U. S. fighting men today 


This is the story of some fighting ma- 
chines that never had a swastika ora 
setting sun painted on one single fu- 
selage. But it is doubtful that any 
otherequipmenthas wonmorefriends 
among U.S. fighting men... the G.I. 
Joes it has been their duty and priv- 
ilege to serve on all the battle-fronts 
of the world. These mobile laundries 
took over the mean job every soldier 
in history has hated...and they 


Engineering excellence finds its greatest reward 
in the respect and confidence of those it serves 


have kept thousandsof our boysclean 
and comfortable at many times when 
no other means of washing clothes 
would have been possible. 

It was not a simple matter to pack 
enough laundry machinery for a fair- 
sized town and a complete electric 
generating plant into the confines of 
a normal size moving van. Further, 
it took experienced engineering to de- 
sign the electrical control system so 
dependable operation was assured 
under widely varying conditions from 
the tropics to the arctic. As in many 


CUTLE 


other projects of immediate need, the 
jobwasdonequickly and well through 
the closely coordinated efforts of 
specialists*. These 3000 and more mo- 
bile laundry units now in use all over 
the world are completely equipped 
with Cutler-Hammer Motor Con- 
trol. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1416 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis., Associate: Canadian Cutler- 
Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 

*Laundry machinery by Troy Division of American 
Machine & Metals Company and Huebsch Mfg. Co. 


Power and lighting plants by Kohler of Kohler. 
Motor Control by Cutler-Hammer. 
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murmured about “disloyalty to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief.” Fists flew. A_ hastily 
summoned shore patrol escorted the Navy 
men from the building. 


Blow-by-Blow: The incident absorbed 
capital circles for a week before it first 
saw light of public print in the bitterly 
anti-Administration Washington Times- 
Herald. In its account of the “unsavory 
aftermath” to the President’s address, the 
newspaper disclosed that one of the Navy 
victims was Lt. Randolph Dickins Jr. .of 
Bradenton, Fla., former executive officer 
on a destroyer escort and Navy Cross 
holder, back from the South Pacific to 
recuperate from battle fatigue. Sensation- 
ally it alleged that one questioner was 
Daniel J. Tobin, teamsters’ chief and Pres- 
idential host at the dinner, and _ that 
Tobin has asked Presidential Secretary 
Stephen T. Early to impose a news black- 
out on the brawl. 

Prompt and vehement denials came 
from both Early and Tobin. The gray- 
haired labor chieftain called the story 
‘libelous and slanderous.” Tobin’s disa- 
vowal was upheld by Lieutenant Dickins. 
Shown a picture of the union leader, he 
said it didn’t register—but asserted that 
someone in the melee had warned him 
he had beaten up a personal friend of the 
President and that punishment would be 
severe. Other than that, Dickins and his 
companion, Lt. Comdr. James H. Sud- 
deth of Greer, S. C., of the Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics, confirmed the newspaper 
report. Dickins wearily told reporters: 
“I want to return to active duty. I don't 
want to talk. T just want to let it die.” 


“Assaults by Goons”: But it was clear 
that the incident made too good cam- 
paign fodder for -anti-Administration 
forces to let drop. Said Sen. Kenneth S. 
Wherry of Nebraska: “If any party, 


group, or organization attempts to in- 
timidate or bully a returned veteran—es- 
pecially one who has been hospitalized— 
to require him to express his political 
philosophy, then that’group should be in- 
vestigated.” Said Rep. Eugene Cox of 
Georgia: “Certainly men in the armed 
services should be immune from assaults 
by goons.” 

Finally last week Sen. Theodore F. 
Green of Rhode Island, Democratic spon- 


_sor of the ill-fated Federal soldier-vote 


bill, initiated an inquiry by his Campaign 
Expenditures Committee. Most fascinat- 
ing to politicians: the short-wave radio 
time allotted to beaming the facts of the 
clash overseas. The Army sent 650 words, 
the Office of War Information none, and 
the Navy none. The Navy’s reason was 
that its heavy communications load 
limited the amount of material in its daily 
news digest to items not of a “contro- 
versial or political nature.” 


Those Nov. 7 Blues 


The worrying period had set in. The 
election was only four weeks away, and 
both Presidential candidates last week 
renewed their slugging match to win the 
fast-diminishing ranks of undecided 
voters. In Washington competent ob- 
servers claimed to have found a note 
of concern creeping into the Demo- 
cratic leadership. Whether it was well- 
founded or merely seasonal pessimism 
would be decided by the electorate on 
Nov. 7. 

Arthur Krock of The New York Times 
saw. in the Democrats’ current case of jit- 
ters more significance than similar worry 
in 1932 and 1940. Last Sunday Krock 
wrote: “Until recently the pro-fourth- 
termers’ air of confidence was pervasive 
and real . Those who said Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey would win were 


Associated Press 


dismissed with a loud laugh. But now 
it is the Democratic managers who are 


conceding that the contest may be 


very close, and not smiling when they 
say it.” 


The President: In a mid-week radio 
address to Democratic party workers, 
Mr. Roosevelt hit on many of the points 
that were worrying the Democratic high 
command. He unequivocally said he had 
not “sought” and does not “welcome” 
support from Communists. He repledged 
his faith in free enterprise and reiterated 
that government controls would be re- 
moved after the war. 

But, more than anything else, Mr. 
Roosevelt called for a big vote Nov. 7: “I 
should be very sorry to be elected .. . 
on a small turnout of voters. And by 
the same token if I were to be defeat- 
ed I should be much happier to be de- 
feated in a large outpouring of voters.” 
(Most political observers agree that a 
big vote would be to Roosevelt’s ad- 
vantage. ) 


The Governor: Two nights later, at 
Charleston, W. Va., Governor Dewey 
also called for a big vote, but that is as 
far as he went in agreeing with his op- 
ponent. He satirically called Mr. Roose- 
velt’s denial of Communist support a 
“soft disclaimer,” and charged that the 
New Deal “wants a government-owned 
America.” The President “asked the 
American people not to look now be- 
cause somebody is following him,” the 
governor said. Earlier in the week in Al- 
bany, the GOP candidate had outlined in 
detail his Federal tax plan, calling for 
reduction of personal and corporation in- 
come tax rates, elimination of nuisance 
taxes, creation of a new basic tax law, 
and establishnint of a “consistent na- 
tional tax policy.” 


Py International 


With his wife, Dewey arrives in Charleston, W. Va., to answer Roosevelt’s radio denial of seeking Communist support 








darling, don't you think 
you'd better take the lining 
of your Season Skipper? 








sute...and it’s packed 
right here in my bag 
with my extra shirts... 


Wear the 100% all wool Season Skipper 
coat as a topper when the weather’s mild. 
But when the weather turns cold sudden- 


ly, or if you should want to make a trip | 


to a colder climate, you just button in 
the wool lining, sleeves and ail . . . and 
presto, a warm overcoat!. You can buy 
the Season Skipper Topper alone, get- 
ting the lining only if and when you 
want it. Or buy the coat with the lining, 
preparing yourself for any weather. Made 
of fine all wool gabardines, coverts and 
tweeds. At better stores 
everywhere! 











Separate wool lining, $10 


For name of nearest dealer 
write Dept.N,C.B.ShaneCorp., 
325 W. Madison, Chicago 6, Il. 
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The Matriot Plot 


Out of the Washington catacombs last 
week came a new voice. Hearing it, many 
a bureaucrat gulped his morning coffee 
and hurried to the office to look suspi- 
ciously at his secretary. 

She and other women working for the 
government had just received a small 
blue booklet carrying this message: _ 


You can make government unattractive to 


males. You can so dehorn, declaw, and de-— 


glamorize government that to the average 
power-lured male it will be just a chore... 
Be bright-eyed but charming sleuths .. . 
Even if you must snoop to do it. You can in- 
crease the hedges, blocks, and limitations 
placed on government action. Men will soon 
break for greater freedom. 


These were not the words of a curb- 
stone agitator. They were written by a 
government executive, Miss Ruth Welty, 
chief of a department in the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. Quietly, behind the 
scenes, she and other government women 
had organized the Matriots to drive all 
men out of government work; either by 
displaying superior ability or by making 
life so miserable for them that they 
would give up in despair.* 

Sounding the first alarm, Jerry Kluttz, 
columnist for The Washington Post, 
warned government men bluntly that 
Matriot plotters were infiltrating into 
bureaus; they had incorporated their or- 
ganization, opened a downtown office, 
and meant business. 

With the nonviolent revolution thus ex- 
posed, Miss Welty blithely scheduled a 
press conference at which she intended 
to recite the thesis of the Matriots: 


Governments are run by males who are 
predatory and inherently resort to violence 
to settle disputes. Let the male have his vio- 
lence, but drive him into other fields (such 
as engineering) where he can puff his chest 
over his building, not over destruction. As 
long as males make policies, there will be 
wars. i 

Coup de Commission: This was too 
much for the Civil Service Commission- 
ers. Not a little frightened, they huddled 
and came out with a gag for Miss Welty. 
They silenced her by invoking an old 
rule that employes are not permitted to 
hold press conferences without special 
permission. She was even forbidden to 
tell reporters where she was born with- 
out first clearing the fact with the Civil 





®The Washington office of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, came up with a less revo- 
lutionary Poovoral that women be represented in the 
Veterans Administration, the Surplus-Property board, 
and share in all postwar poli aking, and that no 
new government employes shall be hired as long as 
present women workers were available for up- 
grading. : 


eo FROM THE CAPITAL * 
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Ruth Welty gave the men a jolt 


Service Public Relations Section. But un- 
der pressure the commission at last per- 
mitted her to reveal this personal data: 
She is from Ohio, holds A.B. and A.M. 
degrees from Wittenberg College and 
George Washington University, had spent 
cighteen years in Civil Service, is a psy- 
chologist, and produced a play “With 
Privileges,” which ran six weeks on 
Broadway in 1930. 

Miss Welty’s wagon was crowded, but 
not all who jumped on were rooters for 
her side. Some of the women whose calls 
swamped the Civil Service and newspa- 
per switchboards denounced her as an 
“extremist” and an “excessive feminist,” 
and decried her technique of snooping on 
men and creating red tape that would 
drive bosses to other jobs. But the ma- 
jority of woman callers registered en- 
thusiasm, asked how to join the Matriots, 
and expressed a private ambition to kick 
a bureaucrat in the pants. 

First shocked at the effrontery of the 
Matriots, government officials recovered 
their humor. “Well, well, what will the 
ladies think up next?” asked one with a 
laugh. ie 

The Matriots’ little blue book had an 
answer for the question: “Laugh too. 
Laugh at the absurdity you must ap- 
pear to these self-appointed Lords of 
Creation .. . Laugh ... . and go on work- 
ing.” 

Even though they smiled, some gov- 
ernment executives looked more thought- 
fully at the girls in their departments, re- 
calling that under the law the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is required to give a job 
to the person, male or female, best 
equipped to hold it. 
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_ (from top to bottom) 
Medical Corps ad prepared 
by Ferry-Hanly 
Quartermaster Corps ad by 
Young & Rubicam 

Infantry ad by J. M. Mathes 


Naval Gunner ad by Geyer, 
Cornell & Newell. 


Why more ads 


ike these are needed 


— right now 
a 


A good and useful purpose is served by war 
advertising devoted to specific branches of 
‘the front-line services. 


Our military authorities—recognizing this 


‘ —have asked American business to sponsor 


this kind of advertising, in behalf of such 
services as the Infantry, the Medical Corps, 
the Rear Gunners in Naval Aviation. 


They point out that it is helpful in two 
ways: First, it builds morale in the Services 
by showing recognition and awareness of 
specific jobs being done and dangers being 
faced. Second, it builds morale at home by 
creating an informed public and keeping 
alive in the public mind the actualities of war. 


Typical advertisements are shown here. 


There has not been a great deal of such ad- 
vertising run so far. And there may be a feel- 
ing that the need for it grows less as the war 
progresses and victory seems more certain. 


Actually, more and more of it is needed as the 
war goes on. 


With each day that passes, our men over- 
seas are a little more cut off from home. 
There’s a little more chance that they may 
feel “forgotten” ... feel that their bloody 
tasks are being taken for granted back home. 
The need to combat this feeling increases 
daily . . . regardless of our progress or lack of 
progress in the war. 


The same increasing need exists to combat 
civilian apathy . . . to keep the public aware 
of the war in terms of the lives and deeds of 
those who are fighting it. 


it is our hope that—by pointing out this 
need and reproducing these advertisements 
—we may help inspire the publication of 
more advertising of this particular nature. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, Inc. 


ADVERTISING 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Hollywood Montreal Toronto 
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Defeat of Patriots at Warsaw 
Widens Polish-Russian Breach 


Soviet Failure to Aid Bér 
Is Barrier to Rapprochement 
With Mikolajcezyk Government 


The glow of a full moon etched the 
blackened ruins of Warsaw in shadowy 
white and touched the waters of the 


' Vistula with silver. Puffs of smoke still 


rose from the shattered buildings on the 
west bank but the sound of gunfire had 
died away. The fires had flickered out in 
the tall, white houses on the Kosciusko 
Embankment; rubble blocked the streets 
near burned-out Krulewski Castle; in the 
squares only tree stumps were left. 

Encircling the city in a wide band, the 
German garrison waited. In the center, in 
an area barely 2 miles square, Polish pa- 
triots gathered for the last time. At 8 
p.m. on Oct. 2, Lt. Gen. Tadeusz Komo- 
rowski (“General Bér”) surrendered the 
Warsaw Home Army to the Germans. For 
the second time in five years the Nazis 
had conquered Warsaw. 

Sixty-three days earlier the under- 
ground soldiers of the Polish capital had 
risen against the Germans for a last pa- 
triotic battle before what they thought 
would be a juncture with Red Army 


Germans claim this photo shows the Polish truce delegation crossing a battered 


troops, whose guns then sounded in a for- 
est less than 20 miles away.-In the two 
months that followed, the Poles had 
fought valiantly against odds that soon 
became hopeless. 

Their ammunition ran out. It could be 
only sporadically replenished by supplies 
dropped in the middle of August by Al- 
lied planes because those planes had to 
make. a perilous round trip from their 
Italian bases. It was not until much later 
that American bombers were permitted to 
land at Russian bases, or the Soviets used 
their own planes to aid Warsaw. 

From control of a large section of War- 
saw, the Poles were compressed into the 
center. There they fought and died, rav- 
aged by typhoid, without electric power 
or water, then without food or medical 
supplies. Life continued, surrounded by 
chaos. At the height of the battle Komo- 
rowski’s blond young wife gave birth to 
a child. More than 85 per cent of the city 
was destroyed or damaged; 200,000 pa- 
triots were killed and wounded. — 

On the east bank of the Vistula, Red 
Army troops that had fought to the sub- 
urb of Praga watched the last days of 
Warsaw. When “all hopes of relief from 
outside had vanished,” General Komorow- 
ski agreed to surrender. Prime Minister 





Associated Press Radiophoto 


Warsaw square to start negotiations for the second surrender in five years 
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Churchill paid public tribute to the hero- 
ism of the Poles in Warsaw. 

The surrender was on terms that the 
Germans described as “going beyond the 
rules of the Geneva Convention.” As- 
toundingly generous, they were calcu- 
lated to widen the rift between Russians 
and Poles still more. With effective prop- 
aganda, the Nazis contrasted their own 
“correct” behavior toward the fighting 
Poles with that of Russia, and offered 
to forgive and forget. 

Instead of classing the Warsaw fighters 
as guerrillas, the Germans extended pris- 
oner-of-war rights not only to the Home 
Army but also to combatants or person- 
nel accompanying the army. Women sol- 
diers who fought in Warsaw would be 
“treated as prisoners of war and housed 
in special camps.” The victors agreed to 
make no reprisals on civilians. When the 
population of Warsaw—once estimated at 
1,000,000—was evacuated from the capi- 
tal, the Germans said they would collect 
all valuables in the city and distribute 
clothing and shoes to the Poles. 

Nazi-sponsored Polish broadcasts pro- 
claimed German officials had joined the 
Poles in mourning for the “useless mas- 
sacre” and the “heroic defense of Warsaw 
by an army of last-ditch patriots who, 
having been twice abandoned by their os- 
tensible Allies, are now beginning to real- 
ize their only salvation must come from 
the Reich.” Memorial services were or- 
ganized in Germany. Thousands of Polish 
prisoners and slave workers were ordered 
to remove the derogatory “P” from their 
clothing because of the “heroic sacrifice.” 


Significance 


The Polish Government-in-exile in Lon- 
don and the Soviet-backed Polish Libera- 
tion Committee at Lublin blame each 
other for the failure of the Warsaw up- 
rising. The Liberation Committee accuses 
the London regime of calling the revolt 
for political reasons without consulting 
the Red Army. The exile government 
counters with the assertion that a Russian 
radio station urged the action. Broadcasts 
reported by the Office of War Information 
in Washington show that the Liberation 
Committee in September did exhort the 
Warsaw fighters to continue with the 
promise that aid was coming immediately. 
That aid was never given and the Poles 
now think the Russians welcomed the re- 
volt and its failure as a cheap method of 
wiping out what might have been a 
troublesome non-Communist organiza- 
tion. At any rate, the failure in Warsaw 
certainly diminished the military power 
of the London regime inside Poland. 

Whatever the full story behind the fail- 
ure of the Warsaw rising, it marked the 
final turning point in the Polish-Soviet 
relations. British and American diplo- 
mats now sum up the situation as fol- 
lows: 

1—No reconciliation is 





ssible between 


Premier Stanislaw Mikolajezyk and the 
Liberation Committee. In the unlikely 
case that the Premier should decide to 
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With its rare basic whiskies* drawn from 
precious pre-war stocks, Three Feathers is 
skillfully blended with the choicest of 
American grain neutral spirits. Three 
Feathers, at its pre-war best, is deservedly 
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join the committee, he would be 
disowned at once by his pres- 
ent supporters. ’ 
2—Such support as the com- 
mittee may have had among 
Poles has been lost. Even pro- 
Russian Poles feel that if the 
committee had any influence at 
all with the Russians it could 
have secured the rescue of the 
Warsaw fighters by Russian 
troops across the Vistula. 
8—Russia’s avowed desire for 
a “strong and independent” Po- 
land has been disproved by the 
facts. The original Soviet con- 
ditions for recognition of the 
Polish Government-in-exile de- 
manded acceptance of the Cur- 
zon Line boundaries and the re- 
moval of Gen. Kazimierz Sosn- 
kowski as commander-in-chief. 
These conditions have now been 
fulfilled but the Russians are as 
far from recognition as ever. 
4—Germany is taking full ad- 
vantage of the situation and is 
trying to “reverse” its policy 
toward the Poles. 
5—Neither the British nor the 
American Government will wa- 
ver in its support of the Polish 
cause, even if this should involve 
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U. 8, Signal Corps photo from Acme 


The Dutch fled from the Germans, and from 
starvation, cold, and rising water 
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Wreckers at Work 


“Famine, floods, cold, and 
darkness” . . . a people “starved, 
frozen, and drowned.” Those 
are the winter prospects of thc 
Netherlands, according to the 
Dutch Prime Minister, Pieter S. 
Gerbrandy—unless the Dutch 
are liberated this fall. In Lon- 
don last. week, ‘the head of 
Queen Wilhelmina’s government 
painted this agonizing picture 
of the destruction his coun- 
try faces at the hands of the Nazi 
armies of occupation. 

“To make it as difficult as pos- 
sible for Holland to reestablish 
herself as a modern nation,” 
6,000 German demolition troops 
are wrecking Dutch dikes, locks, 
and pumping stations, cranes 
and docks, paper mills, and of- 
fice buildings. Soon fresh and 
salt water will cover 17 per cent 
of Dutch farmlands—1,000,000 
acres of wheat, barley, and po- 
‘tato fields and lush pasture. If 
maximum flooding is carried out 
—to delay the Allied advance 
and for revenge on the Dutch— 
46 per cent of Holland’s agri- 
cultural area will be under water 





—————— 


serious difficulty with the Russians. Of- 
ficials point out Poland is not Latvia or 
Estonia, but an ally which has made im- 
portant contributions to victory. 
6=There is only one hope for a solu- 
tion—the slim chance that the realistic 
Premier Joseph Stalin will become con- 


scious of the blunder and will complete- 
ly reverse his position. He will be urged 
to do so by his American and British 
Allies and, with Prime Minister Church- 
ill and Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
in Moscow this week, it was: plain that 
the urging would be forceful. 


and the lives of nearly 6,000,000 people 


jeopardized. 


Towns Disappearing: The coal mines 
of Limburg, now in the battle zone, no 
longer supply fuel for electric pumps that 
drain the lowlands. A Dutch railway 





The story which informed Balkan 
observers have expected for months 
broke last week. Marshal Tito, the 
cunningly publicized leader of the 
Yugoslav Partisans, turned on Britain 
and the United States and gave the 
democracies a classic example of the 
‘fine old Communist art of the double 
cross. : 

First of all,. Tito’s radio station 
broadcast that he had informed the 
UNRRA its aid would be unwelcome 
unless relief supplies were distributed 


came as a complete surprise to Direc- 
{ tor General Herbert H. Lehman. 
UNRRA-Tito discussions on the Yu- 
goslav relief program have been in 
progress for some time, but no reser- 
vation as to methods of distribution 
were ever made before by Yugoslav 
officials in the course of previous ne- 
gotiations. 

In a broadcast a few days before, 
Tito had denied that his Partisans had 
received aid from the western Allies. 
All his material, the Marshal said, was 
captured by force of arms from Ital- 





exclusively by local authorities. This’ 


ians and Germans. None, in his ver- 
sion, came from the Allies. 
_ Both statements followed Tito’s re- 
turn from a visit of consultation with 
Russian leaders. Where the meeting 
took place is not known, but its results 
are not in doubt. Russia’s full support, ’ 
always implied but never before offi- 
cially admitted, has now been thrown 
behind Tito. After the meeting the 
Russians could announce that the 
were moving into Yugoslavia “wit 
Marshal Tito’s permission,” and the 
Marshal in turn felt free to administer 
a nasty rebuff to his western Allies 
and to their brain child, the UNRRA. 
As if to dispel all doubt as to Yugo- 
slavia’s new alignment, the British 
and American military missions were 
simultaneously ordered out of [ito- 
controlled territory. Ironically, ‘the 
British were requested to leave first. 
British policy, which had always 
aimed at weaning Tito away from the 
Russians and counted on conservative 
elements in Tito’s camp to win as- 
cendancy over the Communists, thus 
ended in complete failure. In an ex- 


Tito Leaves the British Holding the Bag 


tended honeymoon, Churchill tempt- 
ed the wily Yugoslav with flattery and 
gifts—including a de luxe jeep and 
‘permission to establish private chan- 
nels of communication, independent 
of the headquarters of Gen. Sir 
Henry Maitland Wilson, Mediterra- 
nean Commander-in-Chief. 

There was nothing but stony silence 
reserved for Tito in Churchill's recent 
House of Commons speech. The Brit- 
ish are desperate in their desire to 
save face and explain their Yugoslav 
failure to public opinion. At present 
they are busily engaged drafting a 
formula which would acknowledge 
Russia’s and Tito’s ascendancy in Yu- 
goslavia “in complete agreement with 
His Majesty’s Government.” 

Though there is no tendency to 
gloat over British discomfiture, Unit- 
ed States diplomats point out they 
have always urged the British to fol- 
low the American policy of dealing 
with Tito on a military basis only—to 
support him in his fight ‘against the 
Germans but to make no _ political 
commitments for the future. 
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; CROSLEY USER-PLUS is the 
Radio-Phonograph Combination with the 
exclusive, patented Floating Jewel* Tone 
System. 
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Instead of the old-fashioned sharp- 
pointed needle a permanent sapphire 
stylus is used. As the name indicates, this 
stylus “floats” in delicate contact with the 
sides of the sound groove in the record. 
It never touches the bottom of the groove 
where the ordinary sharp needle plays. 


This means “Goodbye” to heedle scratch- 
ing, hissing, chattering—no longer do sur- 
face noises fog or jam the clear, pure tone. 
Even old records give forth new richness 
of sound and new records play with full 
clarity and brilliance. All records, new 
and old, will last up to ten times longer 
with the Crosley Floating Jewel* Tone 
System. And its permanent stylus puts an 
end to needle changing. 


Just such a plus as this gives every 
Crosley product extra preference in users’ 
homes — and extra buyer appeal on the 
sales floors of merchants. 


It is Crosley’s aim to design such excess 
values into all Crosley products — those 
scheduled to come after the war as well as 
the familiar appliances already known to 
millions. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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THE CROSLEY CORPORATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Peacetime manufacturers of Crosley refrigerators, radios, other household appliances and the Crosley Car. Home of WLW, “The Nation’s Station.” 
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strike, called to facilitate the Allied air- 
borne invasion, has paralyzed the nation 
since Sept. 18. Now the big cities are 
without meat and have only enough 
bread, butter, sugar, and potatoes for 
three weeks. Within a month they will be 
without gas, electric light, and power, 
and soon thereafter without water sup- 
ply and sewerage. 

If the Germans carry out their threat 
to demolish the main sea walls of the 
western provinces, “vast tracts of land 
containing many towns and villages, in- 
cluding parts of Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam, will disappear under salt water in 
some places 18 to 20 feet deep,” when 
autumn gales lash the North Sea coast. 
Then, “no doubt will be left about the 
desperate plight” of 7,000,000 people. 

To compensate for their bitter loss, 
said the Foreign Minister Eelco Nicolass 
van Kleffens, the Dutch will ask for 
equivalent German territory. If perma- 
nent destruction is inflicted, they will de- 
mand permanent annexation. 


Strength Through Death 


Joseph Goebbels and Heinrich Himm- 
ler last week gave embroidered Nazi 
plans to fight on and on inside the Reich 


‘no matter what the consequences. 


Wall of Bodies: The Propaganda Min- 
ister, after a visit to the Rhineland, pro- 
claimed that if the Allies sticceed in 
penetrating far into Germany, they will 
cross “a wall of bodies, young and old,” 


and break through a defense line in 


which every house is a fortress. The en- 
emy will find, he said, “a fanatical popu- 
lation at his front and in his rear, which 
will harass him without pause.” Soon he 
will “come to the costly realization that 
it-is one thing to capture Paris and 
Bucharest and another thing to occupy 
Konigsberg or Cologne.” 

For total war, Goebbels ordered na- 
tional streamlining. He wiped out 


“Strength Through Joy” organizations, 
closed down Hitler Youth schools, banned 








European 


... put them with their elders to build a “wall of bodies” against invasion 





‘were torn out, a trough 
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nonwar meetings and conventions, and 
severely restricted issuance of medals, 
Official forms were simplified and Nazi 
party periodicals were discontinued. 


To Be Crucified: Lest there be some 
Germans unresponsive to national duty 
and anxious for peace, the Gestapo chief 
added his warning: “In occupied Ger- 
man districts, there will be no German 
civilian administration, no German execu- 
tive, no German court . . . No function- 
ary would be able to follow the enemy 
orders without the certainty that soon 
thereafter he would be huddling cold 
and stiff behind his desk.” Any judge 
supporting Allied rule would be “cruci-. 
fied in his own window.” 


Remember Breendonck . 


The fort of Breendonck is located a 
few miles from Antwerp. Concrete ma- 
chine-gun turrets bulge from heavy walls. 
An electrically charged wire rings the 
moat. In four years of German occupa- 
tion, thousands of Belgians and other 
anti-Nazis walked into Breendonck to be 
imprisoned and tortured. An average of 
120 were reported killed’ each month. 
Now, unforgiving and unforgetful Bel- 
gians plan to preserve Breendonck as a 
grisly museum—a record of what the 
Nazis did. 

Postwar visitors will mount a stone 
stairway to the first row of cells. Six feet . 
square, each cell contains only a tin 
bucket and fetters. Few prisoners dared 
to lean against the whitewashed walls 
for a spot of white on clothing provoked 
a beating. 

In the torture chambers are branding 
irons, with a stove nearby, for heating 
them; whips with steel pellets at the end 
of each strand; a palsy from which 
naked victims were suspended by their 
ankles and dropped jerkily for hours, 
while their heads swelled and blood 
trickled from ears, nose, and mouth. In 
one room, where the fingers of prisoners 
were broken joint by joint and fingernails 
was dug in the 
concrete floor to carry away the blood. A 
sealed room contained an air pump 
which desperate victims worked -until 
they collapsed from gas flowing in from 
another vent; electric wiring in one wall 
gave them 220-volt shocks. Coffin pro- 
duction was streamlined: Each prisoner 
built his own. 


Baby Leaves 


A lone British soldier in the Middle 
East started it when he applied for a 
transfer home and gave a plain, blunt 
reason: He wanted to have a baby before 
the old woman was too old. Other desert- 
weary Tommies, denied the joys of fam- 
ily life for as long as three years, picked 
up the idea and sent in their applications. 
All were encouraged by a growing clam- 
or at home for a stepped-up birthrate. 


Brass hats formed the - Middle East _ 
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The’Siphon* that Uncovered a Submariny 


EEP beneath the waters of Steep 
Rock Lake, in the wilds of 
Northern Ontario, lie many million 
tons of rich iron ore. Engineers had 
estimated it would take four years’ 
hard work to gain access to the lode, 
but when war’s demand for metal 
became urgent, the order went out: 
“Get mining operations under way 
in eighteen months!” 


First, a large river flowing through 
the lake had to be diverted and re- 
channeled, a job that involved mov- 
ing some two million cubic yards of 
rock and dirt. Then, more than 120 
billion gallons of water had to be 


pumped from the lake to lay bare 
the ore — and to meet the schedule, 
it had to be drawn off at the rate of 
500,000,000 gallons per day, enough 
water to fill the combined daily 
needs of Canada’s fourteen largest 
cities. 


This called for fourteen huge pumps 
mounted on floating barges, each dis- 
charging to shore through giant pipe 
lines, in which a flexibility of 15 
degrees is essential — a requirement 
that necessitates rubber hose connec- 
tions strong enough to hold the pres- 
sure of a steadily increasing head of 
water. . 





But — no rubber is available for such 
mammoth joints. How about syn- 
thetic rubber? That brings in the 
G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man. 
Yes, he says, can do. The G.T.M. 
specified a specially-designed Diversi- 
pipe type of heavy-duty hose, with 
a multiple-ply carcass, reinforced 
with spirals of heavy round steel wire 
to give strength with flexibility. 
Each section is 1114 feet long by 24 
inches in diameter and weighs 1,00 
pounds, 


Today Steep Rock Lake has been | 
practically emptied by this huge — 
Goodyear-jointed line. The mine is | 
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already in production and its iron is 
flowing from the forges of the United 
Nations into the tools of victory. A 
tremendous exploit, to which Good- 
year’s skill and experience in fabri- 
cating synthetic rubber contributed 
an important share. 


The ability to compound synthetic 
rubber to meet almost any industrial 
meed is a product of twenty years of 

bod year research in synthetics, and 
he practical “savvy” of the G.T.M. 

0 consult this friendly expert on 
your rubber problem, write Good- 
year. Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 
4, California. 
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grain neutral spirits. Calvert Distillers Corp., N.Y. C. 
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Compassionate Posting Committee to se- 
lect sincere would-be fathers.“ It was 
promptly snowed under. An ardent de- 
sire for fatherhood moved 5,336 soldiers 
to ask to be posted (given leave) by the 
“Baby. Leave Committee.” An enlarged 
committee, by weeding out questionable 
applicants, brought prospective baby 
leaves down to 2,669. Shipping space 
was available for less than 800 a month. 

In the House of Commons last week 
when M.P.’s demanded that additional 


shipping space be furnished, Sir James ~ 


Grigg, Secretary of State for War, mere- 
ly said that unfortunate publicity had 
brought about an “unmanageable num- 
ber” of home-leave applications. 

Sagittarius, satirical poet of The New 
Statesman and Nation, did better in a 
poem entitled “War-Office Baby.” 


Where did you come from, baby dear? 

Out of the Middle East into here... 

Where did you get those wondering eyes? 

My dad's return was a great surprise. 

And where'd you get that expression 
naive? 

It’s something to do with compassionate 
leave... ; 


What makes you so rosy, feet to head? 

That’s what the King’s regulations said . . ; 

How did all this come to be you, sweet 
lamb? 

My daddy was posted, and here I am. 

Where does the War Office come in, my 
dear? 

Grigg thought about babies, so I am 
here. 


NG, Baby? 


In New Guinea last summer, during 
her entertainment tour for American 
troops, Carole Landis invited one audi- 
ence to come up for a kiss. The first few 
just pecked but one husky GI wrapped 
his arms around the film actress in a 
wrestling-match embrace from which she 
emerged tousled and enraged. There 
were no more kisses—but newsreel cam- 
eras recorded the scene. 

In Sydney and Melboumrme last week, 
Australians who had already raised their 
eyebrows over the New Guinea kissing 
party turned on Miss Landis in full cry. 
The point of departure was a chummy 
interview with Earl Wilson, self-styled 
saloon editor of The New York Post. Miss 
Landis told Wilson she was worried 
about the immodest, revealing clothes 
worn by some touring stars “because it 
worries the GI’s.. . . They want sweet, 
representative American girls. Take the 
boys in Australia—where girls go up to 
them and say: ‘Come on, sweetie.’ They 
have to beat them off with clubs—and 


clubs ‘are hard to find in some parts of 


Australia.” 
In all parts of Australia—where only 


streetwalkers say: “Come on, sweetie”— 


the reaction was quick and hot. Mrs. 
Jessie Street, president of the United 
Women’s Association, said: “The views 





With Landis nearby, was his eye on the match? — 


of Carole Landis . . . aren’t very import- 
tant.” The Sydney Daily Mirror received 
from “Twelve Fair Dinkum Aussie Girls” 
a photo of the blond movie actress in 
New Guinea wearing slacks, a brassiére 
top, and nothing between. Their com- 
ments were not printed. One Australian 
girl spread the fire, remarking: “I think 
she is jealous of Australian girls .. . 
Often American nurses are not successful 
in hiding their jealousy.” 

American servicemen assured Aus- 
tralians they had nothing but respect and 
admiration for Australian womanhood. 
“Aw, nuts!” said one, “we need a net, not 
a club.” Wilson manfully took the blame 
and explained: “Miss Landis, a smart 
lady, naturally loves our Allies and was 
referring to only a handful of Australian 
girls . . . It was my own dumbness (and 
not Carole’s) that prevented me from 
making that clear (OK, Baby?).” 

@ Meanwhile a magazine called the 
Pacific Islands Monthly carried on its 
anti-Landis campaign. Alongside the 
icture of a well-rounded Miss Landis 
ghting the cigarette of a native in New 
Guinea, it printed a letter from an~“In- 
censed Territorian” that ran: “Knowing 
the native, it will take a lot to convince 
me that the coon in the picture has his 
eye on‘the match. If this sort of thing 
is allowed by Canberra officials, what re- 

are white women going to get from 

e natives when they return to the 


Territory?” 


Freedom’s Progress 


In Paris last week the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of France acted to stabilize the 
nation’s interim administration and open 
the way to postwar democracy. It estab- 
lished the make-up of the enlarged Con- 
sultative Assembly and ordered that vot- 
ers be registered for the first elections in 
France since 1936. 

When the advisory assembly meets on 
Nov. 7, its total membership will be 246. 
The resistance movement will hold 174 
seats, representing 33 underground 
groups, labor organizations, and parties. 
Twelve more assembly members will rep- 
resent the colonies. Sixty will be drawn 
from the pre-Vichy parliament. 

The members of parliament won a vic- - 
tory when they were permitted to pick 
their own representatives: The 80 sena- 
tors and deputies who voted against 
granting Marshal Pétain power in July 
1940 will select a commission of twenty; 
the twenty will then designate the 60 
assembly members. Political parties will 
be represented according to their 1989 
parliamentary strength. 

The resistance movement was thus de- - 
nied its demand to choose parliamentary 
representatives. But it won a 102-man 
majority in the assembly. And, apart from 

the government and the assembly, 
it still maintains the Council of Resist- 
ance—a powerful body that exerts stron 
pressure on the Cabinet and last wee 








TESTING LABORATORY. .. from the humorous 
Elliott Catalog of 1888 
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Over these 140 Old-time Business Cartoons 
Act Now and get your Free copy of 
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You'll laugh as well as be astonished at the 
inside story of two famous inventors at work. 
And you'll pick up a lot of meaty informa- 
tion, too. 

Sterling Elliott's first Patent was granted 
in 1874 when he was twenty-one years old. 
Harmon Elliott's first Patent was granted in 
1911 when he was twenty-four years old. 
Harmon Elliott’s latest Patent was granted 
in March 1944, so at the present time the 
Patent files of the Elliott Company con- 
tain. 211 Patents, with the earliest 
Patent and the latest Patent seventy years 
apart: 104 Sterling Elliott Patents and 
107 Harmon Elliott Patents. 
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written to advertise 
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ing Machines and 
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dress Cards, you'll 
agree that ‘‘TheStory 
of a Father and Son 
or Unscrewing the In- 
scrutable”’ is far more 
than an ordinary advertising booklet. 
Fact is, it’s today declared a very choice 
item by many of the nation’s leading business 
men. Illustrative of the reaction of top 
executives, we quote: *‘A fascinating story 
very humanly told."’ . . . “*First advertising 
booklet I ever read clear through from 
beginning to end.” ...‘*Best thing I've 
read for eight years." 

Send today for your free copy of this 64- 
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MACHINE CO., 131 Albany St., Cambridge 
39, Mass. 
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demanded further socialization of the 
economic resources of France. 

In February, elections will begin for 
municipal general councils through- 
out France. All the 38,000 French com- 
munities expected to be freed by spring 
will choose focal councils as soon as new 
polling lists are made. Each of the 89 
departments will elect a general council. 
For the first time in history, French 
women over 21 will vote. 


Farouk Wills It 


King Farouk drove through Cairo last 
week, tooting the horn of his green sports 
car. The strong-willed 24-year-old was 
celebrating the fall of Egypt’s most pow- 
erful statesman, Mustapha Nahas Pasha, 
Premier and leader of the Wafd party. 
Longtime tension between the King and 
Premier came to a head when, on his 
way to devotions at a Cairo mosque, Far- 
ouk saw posters jointly hailing Nahas, 
and himself. 

The King considered, the association 
a reflection on the royal dignity. After a 
row, he dismissed Nahas and ordered 
Ahmed Maher Pasha, head of the Saadist 
party, to form a new Cabinet. Maher 
would presumably be more deferent to 
the young King—and maintain Nahas’s 
pro-British policy. 


Looting and Rape 


L’Osservatore’ Romano, the sedate offi- 
cial Vatican paper, burst out last week 
with a fiery front-page editorial demand- 
ing that French Moroccan troops sta- 
tioned in Italy be moved to other thea- 
ters. It accused them of repeated attacks 
on women and children and the destruc- 
tion of property, especially in the prov- 
inces of Rome, Littoria, Naples, Salerno, 


and Trapani. Protests had proved futile, 
the editorial said, because “those in com- 
mand of these troops declare themselves 
impotent to prevent such occurrences. It 
is a such a situation is brought to an 
end. 

Last July the paper assailed the North 
African soldiers for the attempted rape of 
five women on a troop train. The women, 
one with her child, were given a lift by 
the soldiers between Rome and Cassino. 
When they resisted advances, all were 
thrown off. Two of the women and the 


child were killed. 


Japan’s Evil Spirit 

In an unpretentious summer villa at 
the foot of Fujiyama an 89-year-old 
Japanese died last week after long ill- 
ness. He was frail in the years before his 
death but gentle and kindly as always. 
In simple robes partly hidden by a 
shaggy white beard, gazing benignly 
through his spectacles, he looked like a 
saintly prophet. 

To most Japanese he was indeed a 
saint—a lovable old man who refused to 
slap mosquitoes, who gave a kimono off 
his back to a beggar, who divided his 
personal riches among the poor, and who 
spoke quietly and compassionately for 
the “common people” of Japan. But to 
the Imperial Army and Navy, the politi- 
cians and industrialists, he was the most 
feared man in the country— Mitsuru 
Toyama, guiding genius of the Black 
Dragon Society, instigator of political 
crime, and behind-the-scenes architect of 
modern Japan. 

From patriotic motives and an ap- 
parent delight in evil, Toyama began a 
political-criminal career more than 60 
years ago. A fanatic belief in Japan’s 
greatness was his stimulus; his method— 
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Cadaver: This most recent picture of Mussolini shows a man with sunken cheeks 
who looks like the ghost of the Duce inspecting Italian Fascist troops on the 


Adriatic front. 
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Toyama: Gentle criminal and 
national architect 


assassination and blackmail. The Black 
Dragon was only one of the many secret 
societies he organized; their combined 
menibership was estimated as high as 
10,000,000. 
Never jailed, never openly accused, 
Toyama had a hand‘ in the invasion of 
Manchuria, the 19386 army revolt in 
Tokyo, the assassination of two Premiers 
and of several Cabinet Ministers. By 1941 
his espionage network extended around 
the whole Pacific Ocean. When his dis- 
ciple Hideki Tojo took over the Premier- 


ship and launched the attack on Pearl © 


Harbor, Toyama’s quiet, fantastic career 
of righteous evil reached its peak. 


Chuckle 


The best stories about famous per- 
sonages are often apocryphal. Here is 
one from The Week, a lively British 
newsletter, which follows the Commu- 
nist p line. It tells of a trip made to 
Normandy in August by Field Marshal 
Sir Bernard L. Montgomery and Admiral 
Lord Louis Mountbatten. 


Mountbatten confessed he could not 
swim. When both were rescued, he asked 
Montgomery to forget the whole episode 


people know that ‘I, a British admiral, 
can’t swim.” “Certainly I'll keep it in the 
dark,” said Montgomery. “It would be 
worse for my prestige if people knew I 








can’t walk on the waters.” 





Their ship sank in’ the Channel and 


—“it would be bad for my prestige if - 
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and the owner of a business have this in common. Both have in- 


vested their capital in a business with the hope of making a profit. 


By offering a reasonable chance for a fair profit, the Free Enter- 
prise system encourages business men, big and small, to take the 
risks which are necessary to start new businesses and to develop 
new products. From these come new industries, more jobs and a 


better standard of living.” 
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Unpredictable Mitch 


Most Canadians were relieved two 
years ago when Mitchell Hepburn re- 
signed as Premier of Ontario. “Mitch” 
was embarrassing. His personal feud 








with Prime Minister Mackenzie King was. 


doing national unity and the war effort 
no good. His Cabinet was split on the 
issue of whether to support Hepburn or 
King—with the split in King’s favor. Em- 
barrassment reached a new high when 
Hepburn declared two months after 
Pearl Harbor that the United States 
Navy was “in hiding” because it was 
“afraid” to face the Japanese Fleet. 
Hepburn’s resignation, made everybody 
happy—momentarily. There was a cloud 
in 1943 when the Liberals, without Hep- 
burn, took a terrific beating in the On- 
tario election. And when the Liberal 
governments of Saskatchewan and Que- 
bec fell this summer, the party had 
much to worry about. Considerable 
doubt existed whether King could win 


the next election, especially if Ontario ° 


voted against him. Without Hepburn 
there seemed scant hope that Liberal en- 
thusiasm would surge up in Ontario. 


On the Comeback Trail: After two 
years onthe side lines, tending his farm 
near St. Thomas, Ont., 48-year-old 
Mitchell Hepburn went back into the 

ame last week. As little more than a po- 
fitical spectator, he had continued to 
hiss his old enemy Mackenzie King, 
while speaking rather well of the Pro- 
gressive-Conservative _leader- 
ship, particularly Federal leader 
am Bracken. He was spurned 
y the Torics, who clearly dis- 
trusted him. Finally he pro- 
claimed his intention of return- 
ing to the Liberal party. 

In setting himself to fight “the 
new Tory menace,” whether in 
the provincial or federal field, 


olive branch to King. This was 
ood news for Liberals at large 
ecause, having twice won On- 
tario, Hepburn might contrive 
to do it again. But the big ques- 
tion went unanswered: Would 
the Prime Minister accept Hep- 
burn as an ally? 
Significance ——— 

Hepburn’s very unpredicta- 
bility adds interest to his ma- 
neuver. Ottawa politicians were 
convinced last week that, while 
he might resume his leadership 
of Ontario Liberals, his long- 
range purpose was to succeed 
King as the party's national 
leader. By coming to the aid of 
his party at this critical time, 











Hepburn hoped to make himself solid 
with his political friends. 

This might be easy in Ontario. But it 
would be different elsewhere in the 
country, which views the Hepburn rec- 
ord coldly: The ex-Premier had been, va- 
riously, anti-labor and pro-labor, anti-big 
business and pro-big business; he had 
antagonized Western Canada by break- 
ing up the dominion-provincial confer- 
ence in 1941; his heckling of King for a 
stronger war effort sat poorly with 
Quebec. 

But there was no doubt Hepburn 
could help his depressed party in On- 
tario, and this might mean the difference 
between victory and defeat for Prime 
Minister King in the next election. 


Closing the Airdrome 


One war-production job was over the 
top last week. The British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan, operated in 
Canada by the British, Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, and New Zealand governments, 
started to close up shop. As a producer 
of airmen since 1940 it had exceeded all 
expectations and made Canada, in the 
words of President Roosevelt, “the air- 
drome of democracy.” 

In signaling the end of the BCATP at 
a press conference in Ottawa, Air Min- 
ister Charles G. Power interpreted its 
success in figures: 114,253 air crews had 
been graduated (60,503 Canadians, 39- 
657 British, 8,067 Australians, 6,026 
New Zealanders) ; peak output at the rate 
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of 50,700 a year was reached in Febru- 
ary 1944; personnel recruited in Canada 
to operate the training plan totaled 146,- 
184 (34,297 went overseas as ground 
crews); cost to the four governments 
would be $2,192,000,000. 

Although Power said the plan would 
function on a sharply reduced scale as 
long as new airmen were needed, he 
clearly considered that the 23,859 men 
now in training would fill requirements. 


Volunteers for the Pacific: If the sec- 
ond Quebec conference determined the 
contribution in air power that Canada 
would throw into the Pacific after Ger- 
many’s fall, Power kept the decision se- 
cret. He did announce, however, that the 
RCAF to be used against Japan would be 
composed entirely of volunteers. 

Outside of the Pacific theater, RCAF 
squadrons had shot down an estimated 
860 enemy planes since the start of the 
war. And since eight Canadians fight 
with the RAF to every one in the RCAF, 
air-force officials in Ottawa agreed that 
the all-Canadian toll of German aircraft 
was probably about 7,750. From the 
ranks of these sharpshooters, Power ex- 
pected that as big a volunteer force as 
was wanted could be raised to fight the 


Japanese. 


Canadian Trends 


Repeater: Friends of ex-Mayor Camil- 
lien Houde, recently released from an in- 
ternment camp, expect him to contest 
the Montreal mayoralty in December— 
and to win. 


Independence: Opinion in Ottawa 
now is that Newfoundland is far more 
likely to seek dominion status 
after the war than to request pro- 
vincial status as part of Canada. 
The reason, Newfoundlanders 
believe their wartime prosperity 
will continue into the peace. 


Porter: The Canadian Pacific 
Railway’s call for white porters 
is unlikely to mean the end of 
the Negro porter on Canadian 
lines. The shortage of Negro 
porters, who are admitted to 
Canada on six-month permits 
from the United States, is ex- 
pected to end after the war. 


Farm Unions: While the Sas- 
katchewan government (social- 
ist) will encourage farm workers 
to form labor unions _profes- 
sional organizers say such un- 
ionization is impossible. They 
think it might work later if co- 
operative farm schemes are in- 
troduced in the- province. On the 
other hand, the unions are enthu- 
siastic about the government's 
go-ahead signal to organize all 
civil servants, and organization 
in this direction is moving fast. 




















The Truck is a Weapon of War 


and It’s Loaded ! 


- FACTS...ABOUT TRUCKING 


State registrations showed 4,480,000 trucks 

in civilian operation in the year of 1943— 
390,000 less than there were in 1941. : 
Special truck taxes exceed $500,000,000 | 


annually, enough to pay the entire cost of 
Federal government 50 years ago. 


Trucks are vital to the life of more than 
54,000 communities in the U. S. that are not 
served by any railroad. 

Operating expenses of trucking companies 
exceed 97% of revenue. 


Trucking accidents have decreased in spite 


Ta NATION’S truck operators de- 
serve a bow, and get it, from 
those who know the importance 
of truck transportation. Army Gen- 
erals have told truck operators: 
“The war transportation job could 
not have been done without you.” 
The truck isa war machine. Trucks 
are on the go day and night hauling 
the materials of war. Foodstuff and 
fighting stuff, for fighting fronts. 

In pre-war years, truck produc- 
tion in America amounted to more 
than 700,000 new trucks per year. 
But in the two years from July 1942 
to July 1944 production of new trucks 


for civilian use was less than 3% of 


the pre-war average! 

So the truck operator_has had 
to keep his old trucks on the job 
constantly, hauling far greater 


of shortages... of new trucks... of 
tires...of replacement parts... 
of drivers ... of mechanics, and all 
at a time when proper maintenance 
means most. 


International is proud that Inter- 
national Truck Service . .. the 
nation’s largest company-owned 
truck-service organization . . . has 
helped keep thousands of over-age 
trucks rolling. It’s now a wartime 
truck-service . . . more alert, more 
efficient than ever. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 


NEW TRUCKS-NOW! 


The government has authorized the manu- 
facture of a limited quantity of trucks for 
essential civilian hauling. International is 
building them in medium-duty and 
heavy-duty sizes. See your Interna- 
tional Dealer or Branch now, and get 
valuable help in making out your ap- 





tonnage than ever before, inspite «aavesttn plication. Don’t delay! 


of increased operations, overage trucks and 
inexperienced personnel. 


More than half of America’s food supply “ 
goes to market in trucks. ’ 


Trucks carry a “Vital Fifth” of all U.S. \ 
freight, and seventy-five per cent of all truck 4 


freight is war freight. 


Trucks account for over 50 billion ton- © 


& miles of transportation annually. 
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Bogota: Decree Trouble 


For some time many Colombians have 
thought President Alfonso Lépez was act- 
ing very like a dictator. The Congress did 
not convene on its scheduled opening 
date in July. Press and radio were cen- 
sored. The President was feuding with 
former President Eduardo Santos, head 
of the administration Liberal party and 
owner of Bogota’s leading newspaper, 
El Tiempo. : , 

By last week the situation had been 
brought to a head. Santos had resigned 
his party’s post and in an explanatory 
letter stated his opposition to legislation 
by decree, by-passing of Congress, 











Lépez has been able to retain power 
only because the whole Liberal party 
rallied behind him. An open break be- 
tween him and Santos, who is probably 
the most influential of Liberal leaders, 
has returned him to the precarious posi- 
tion which he occupied last spring and 
which almost brought about his downfall. 


Mice Will Play 

Between international crises the Ar- 
gentine Government devotes itself to as- 
sembly-line production of decrees. Three 
months after the Colonels took over, they 
had put out some 7,000 rules and regu- 
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lations. The present total can only be 
guessed. 

All that keeps the people of the coun- 
try from smothering in red tape is the 
fact that many of the decrees are so 
unworkable they are either repealed al- 
most at once or simply ignored. 

Several examples were reported last 
week by a NEWSWEEK correspondent. 
Nearly every grocery store in Argentina 
keeps loose grain in open bins or sacks. 
this is tempting to mice, so every store 
harbors a cat. Now the government has 
issued a decree forbidding “livestock,” | 
including cats, on such premises. Hence- 
forth, either the groceries will be plagued 
with mice or the decree will be disre- 
garded. 

Another recent decree upped prices in 
barbershops. This caused consternation 
in Argentina, where barbershop prices 





and restrictions on the press. He 
* and Lépez differed, “not only in 
opinion but in temperament”; he 
disagreed with the President com- 
pletely and for that reason, as well 
as to avoid responsibility for Lé- 
pez’s acts, he wished to give up his 
post. : 


. Significance —— 

Colombians had hoped that their 
political troubles were at least tem- 

rarily ended when Loépez, backed 
by a reunited Liberal party, aban- 
doned his intention to resign on 
May 15. 

Then came the attempted kid- 
napping of the President and the 
unsuccessful revolt against his gov- 
ernment on July 10. The failure of 
the coup was a triumph for Lépez 
and for the forces of law and order. 
But at the same time it demonstrat- 
ed the lengths to which some ele- 
ments of the Conservative opposi- 
tion were prepared to go. Appar- 
ently impressed by this revelation, 
Lépez forced the more virulent 
leaders of the Conservative party 
into exile and adopted the dicta- 
torial methods to which exception 
is now being taken. 

Santos and the more moderate 
group in the Liberal party, who 
were willing to forget internal party 
differences in the interests of con- 
tinued Liberal control of the gov- 
ernment, now feel that Lépez is 
going: too far. Santos’s belief, ex- 
pressed in his letter, that social 
progress should be brought about 

y legislative action and not by 
decree, suggests also that the mod- 
erate Liberals may believe the left- 
ist President is taking advantage of 
the situation to push through social 
measures too advanced for their 
taste. On Oct. 2, for example, the 
government issued a far-reaching 
social-security decree coverin 
working conditions of labor an 
collective bargaining. 





Associated Press 
Argentine Ulysses: His flight to Montevideo 
had been “a real Odyssey,” Sen. Alfredo L. Palacios, 
grand old man of Argentine Socialism, declared 
when he reached the Uruguayan capital last week. 
He had abandoned his post at the University of 
Buenos Aires because he felt it undignified to teach 
classes under the eyes of police. The first Socialist 
to win a congressional seat in the Western Hemi- 
sphere (1904), Palacios fathered much of his coun- 
try’s social legislation. A noted duelist, he still de- 
votes an hour a morning to saber practice. 


- have been so low that even the 
poorest-paid office worker could in- 
dulge in a professional shave and 
hair trim once a week. 

Finally, there is a decree to regu- 
late the working conditions of radio 
operators in Argentina. Carefully 

aded rates of pay are established 

or first-, second-, and _third-class 
operators. But there is nothing in 
the decree to indicate the differ- 
ence in qualifications between a 
first-, second-, and third-class op- 
erator. 

Of this flood of decrees some are 
obviously well meant. Others are 
' Clearly directed to the greater glory 
of Vice President Juan D. Peron, 
claimant of the title “the people’s 
friend.” But many of them bear 
little relation to the facts of life. 
“The net effect,” commented the 
correspondent, “is never a dull mo- 
ment.” 





Rios and Friends 


The defection of his own Radical 
party left President Juan Antonio 
Rios of Chile without visible means 
of political support (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 25). Two courses were open 
to him: He could turn to the oppo- 
sition Liberal and Conservative 
parties or he could ignore parties 
altogether. Last week he made his 
choice. The Cabinet resigned, and 
the President picked his new Min- | 
isters from among technical ex- 
_perts and his personal friends, with- 
out regard to party. 

It was too early to tell whether 
or not Rios had lost control of Con- 
gress. It was by no means certain 
that all Radical congressmen would 
obey the instructions of the party 
that they go into the opposition. 
In any case, Rios might echo the 
sentiment of the late President Pe- 
dro Aguirre Cerda under similar cir- 
cumstances: There were ~already 
7,000 laws on the books; he did 


not need any more. 
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This is a handful of penicillin. 


Yesterday it was amber drops of liquid excreted 
by penicillium notatum or common mold. 


Today it is a powder ready to be shipped to some 
battlefield. 


Tomorrow it may save a life. 
In a great measure the triumph of penicillin is a 
triumph for air conditioning and refrigeration. 


At Cheplin, Hayden, Lederle, Pfizer and Reichel 
—mass producers of penicillin— York-built air con- 
ditioning systems keep the nurturing tanks at just 
the right temperature for proper growth. 


After the golden drops are extracted from the 
parent mold, York refrigeration takes over. 


The liquid penicillin is frozen enabling evaporation 
to take place in a high vacuum at temperatures low 
enough to keep alive the bacteria-killing properties . 
of the drug. The result is the stable powder that you 
see above. 


Although penicillin has been put on a mass pro- 


- duction basis, research still goes on. Scientific medi- 


cine will certainly discover new types of disease- 
killing molds and develop new and better methods 
of production. 


Just as certainly the science of cool- 
ing will match their efforts with the 
necessary equipment to perform the 
tasks they require. 


York Corporation, York, Penna. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


MECHAWICAL 


COOLING SINCE 18 8 5 
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Broadening of Social Security 
Looms as Issue for Congress 


20 Million More Workers 
May Share in Pension Benefits 
if Program Is Overhauled 


Quietly but steadily, the nation’s so- 
cial-security program was emerging last 
week into the public spotlight. It was a 
topic of increasing interest as the Nov. 7 
general election neared and signs warned 
of two battles to come: (1) to hold con- 
tributions of covered employes and em- 
ployers to 1 per cent of salaries and 
payrolls instead of the scheduled pro- 
“see increases; and (2) to include in 

nefits the many millions of persons not 
now fully covered, including farmers, 
government workers, and domestics. 

These were the outward manifesta- 
tions. But beneath the surface lay a more 
important factor. The estimated social- 
security deficit now stands at $12,000,- 
000,000 if computed on an actuarial full 
reserve basis and there are indications 
that, to keep the vast system going, the 
government may when neces- 


amended the Social Security’ Act to make 
clear the intended alternative to larger 
present accumulations in the reserve 
fund. To Section 201-A—which hereto- 
fore had authorized appropriations to the 
old-age fund of amounts equal to the 
social-security revenues—there was then 
added this sentence: 

“There is also authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Trust Fund such additional 
sums as may be required to finance the 
benefits and payments provided under 
this title.” 

It was here, in viewing this action by 
Congress, that economists read the basis 
for an early broadening of the program. 
The amendment clearly establishes the 
intent of Congress to use general tax 
funds for payment of pensions and insur- 
ance benefits when necessary. 

As for the need for general tax money, 
it was recalled that in October 1942, 
A. J. Altmeyer, chairman of the Social 
Security Board, testified to a deficit of 
about $9,000,000,000 in the pension 
program. That deficit at present, simi- 
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larly figured, is estimated to be. in the 
neighborhood of the $12,000,000,000 
mentioned earlier. The amendment, 
therefore, was an acknowledgment of 
the increasing obligations which Con- 
gress had decided it could meet at some 
later date by recourse to the general tax 
bag. It was emphasized by Congress that 
the amendment was no reflection on the 
fund’s ability to meet its current debts or 
those in the foreseeable future. Later 
Congresses, of course, are not necessarily 
bound by the current views of the na- 
tional law-making body. But the intent 
was established. 
Significance 
The social-security fund now has a re- 
serve of more than $5,000,000,000 and 
it currently covers four age classes. But 
by 1970 the program will be paying out 
retirement benefits to 26 more age 
classes as year by year more persons 
reach 65. Just what the disbursements in 
1970 will be is a moot point with gov- 
ernment experts. For example, should 
the year be one of prosperity the number 
of people retiring at age 65 will be 
smaller than if hard times force many 
into involuntary retirement. One esti- 
mate for the outgo rate by 1970 is 
$4,000,000,000 annually, the equivalent 
of paying 2.5 per cent interest on an ad- 
ditional public debt of $160,000,000,000. 
However, under the present law the 
fund in 1970 would be required to 
maintain a contingency reserve of only 
$12,000,000,000. 








sary dip into general tax funds 
(provided by the uncovered as 
well as the covered) to pay the 
benefits required. 


Signs: The warning of the 
hold-down drive came from Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, Mich- 
igan Republican, who announced 
his intention again to fight 
against Administration forces to 
keep the 1 per cent contribu- 
tions. Under existing law, the 
tax automatically would go to 
2 per cent for each group on 
Jan. 1, 1945. 

An indication of the trend 
toward broader coverage and 
benefits appeared in a referen- 
dum conducted by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce 
among a cross section of busi- 
ness. It was based primarily on 
the broad question of whether 
the benefits—and contributions 
—should be extended to virtual- 
ly all American workers instead 
of about half of them, as a pres- 
ent. The referendum showed a 
pnpaermennce of opinion for 

roadening the program. 


Portents: But neither Van- 


denberg nor the chamber made 
a point of the fact that, without 
fanfare, Congress last February 


- 





Luggage Belt: Newest gadget to speed the loading 
of hand baggage and other freight through the lofty 
hatches of planes is this portable device American 
Airlines has put in service at La Guardia Field. Re- 
sembling an endless belt snow loader, it was con- 
structed by the Lyon-Raymond Corp. of Greene, N. Y., 
by combining a tractor and conveyor belt. 





In order to get the program 
rolling in this generation, the 
benefit payments were scaled 
considerably in excess of the ac- 
tual contributions by individuals 
and their employes. Th vie 
made_ without discrimination 
between the needy and those 
financially able to support them- 
selves in their old age. 

An example of the bonuses 
paid by the plan was cited ear- 
lier this year by Altmeyer. Ile 
told Congress that an unmar- 
ried man earning $250 monthly 
who contributes to the fund for 
ten years might have obtained 
from a commercial insurance 
company an annuity of $2 a 
month with his own contribu- 
tions whereas the faw entitles 
him to a benefit of $44 a month. 
A married man might be en- 
titled to $66 a month until he 
dies. Life expectancy at 65 is a 
little over twelve years. 

Adding to the social-security 
complications is the fact that in 
1939 Congress decided that the 
reserves: in the fund need only 
equal the largest estimated 
outgo for three years of a given 
future five-year period. And it 
froze the collections at 1 per 
cent, providing for later rises. 
which subsequently were 











Do you remember? 


When motorists had to carry matches to light the headlamps P 
It was a great day in 1904 when carbide headlamps replaced the 
old kerosine lamps. The demountable rim came in then too, 
and agreat new motor oil wasdeveloped: HAVOLINE. 





When tires lasted less than 500 miles? Driving then was a battle 
of mud or dust, and tire trouble was the rule. Then in 1914 
came the cord tire, tripling tire mileage. Wire 
wheels were popular and so was Havoline Motor Oil, 
even then a quality leader. 


When 4-wheel brakes and balloon tires came in? 
That was in the lush “twenties” when the new high com- \ 
pression, high speed engines revolutionized automotive 
design and imposed a need for a better motor oil. 
Havoline already had .been de-waxed and 
improved to meet this new requirement. 


When you had all the gas ration tickets you 
wantedP No one does. One thing worth 
remembering today is that Havoline 
Motor Oil, constantly improved for 

40 years, insures a cleaner engine, more 
power and “go”, more miles per gallon 

of gas, easier starting, added battery 

life, longer time between overhauls, 
longer life for your car. 


There’s more life in your car than you realize if you give it 
regular care with the best lubricants. Mileages of 80,000 miles 
and more are not unusual. See your Texaco Dealer every 60 
days or 1000 miles, whichever comes first. Slow “cold engine” 
driving causes condensation and oil dilution. Keep your engine 
“fresh” and vital bearings free from needless wear with 


Havoline Motor Oil and Texaco Marfak Chassis Lubricant. 


fonte weleme at TEXACO DEALERS Vg “<A |: Pehl 


TUNE IN: The TEXACO STAR THEATRE starring James Melton every Sunday 
night. See your local newspaper for time and station. 
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tsk, Sarge! Remember where you are!” 


in the oldest nation in the 
world, that’s where this 
spluttering sergeant is. 


And the G.I. in the jeep is 

chiding him because the 
War hamnnns Pocket Guideto China 
cautions our troops stationed there: 


“Try not to lose your temper. You 
will see . .. Chinese lose theirs, but 
they are looked upon and look 
upon themselves as lower class 
when they do so.” 


That’s new to high-strung young Amer- 
icans—and sometimes hard to take— 
but it’s the custom of the country. 


There's a custom of our country that’s 
just as new to many boys in service. But 
this one’s easy to take at all times. It’s 
the American custom of traveling in com- 





fort—which troops in training do at the 
rate of 30,000 every night. 


W's a “first time” Pullman trip for 
lots of them. So it’s a brand new 
thrill And that’s what going 
Pullman is going to be for you 
when the war is over. 


Then—in one of the new-type cars Pull- 
man plans to introduce—you’ll travel in 
a completely equipped, air-conditioned 
room of your own for little, if any, more 
than a lower berth costs now. 


And in another new-type sleeping car, 
you'll enjoy Pullman comfort and con- 
venience for less than the present rate 
for a berth in either standard or tourist 
sleepers. 


That's just an inkling of what’s in 
store for Pullman passengers. When they 
can travel for pleasure again, they’ll do 
so in even greater comfort than that 
which Pullman has already made the 
custom of the country. 


NOW’S THE TIME TO BUY ANOTHER WAR BONDI 


PULLMAN 


@ For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger trans- 

portation—now carrying out mass troop movements with half 

its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying more passengers in the 
other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 
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blocked by Vandenberg. Government ac- - 


tuaries have estimated that, eventually it 
will take a level of contributions of from 
4 to 7 per cent to meet the payments 
when the present young become eligible 
for the benefit. 

As a result of the quietly passed Feb- 
ruary amendment to the social-security 
law, the program has been removed still 
further from a large reserve basis, such as 
insurance companies use, and reliance is 
placed on getting the money later when 
it is needed. It is plain that this amend- 
ment authorizes the use of general funds 
for the benefit of a class—that class being 
about one-half of our working population 
now covered by social-security provisions. 
As a matter of fact, the only real opposi- 
tion to this reliance on future general tax- 
ation has come from those who have ques- 
tioned the propriety of levying general 
taxes for a partial program. That is the 
reason that the expectation for an early 
overhauling and broadening of the pro- 
gram is shared by Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike. 


The President Requests 


James C. Petrillo, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians, is 
reputed to make one of the top salaries 
in labor—$46,000 a year. Last week he 
achieved another distinction: a straight- 
out “request” from President Roosevelt 
to obey the orders of the War Labor 
Board and an acknowledgment that the 
government could do nothing about it if 
he didn’t. The situation developed this 


way: 

@ On the ground that canned music cre- 
ated unemployment, Petrillo on Aug. 1, 
1942, forbade the federation’s 138,000 
musicians to play for phonograph records 
or transcriptions un 

companies paid s 
unemployment 


ess the recording 
ial fees to the union’s 
d. About 80 com- 
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_ Has Harry Hopkins Become a Republican? 


by RALPH ROBEY 


In the current issue of American 
Magazine Mr. Harry Hopkins, who of 
course, never speaks without the ap- 
proval of President Roosevelt, outlines 
the program he thinks we must follow 
in the postwar period if there are to be 
jobs for all who want to work. In the 
middle of a campaign such a discus- 
sion by the Democratic candidate's 
alter ego would be worthy of comment 
in. any event, but in the present in- 
stance this is doubly so. This is be- 
cause the article is being widely sum- 
marized in a manner which raises the 
question of whether Mr. Hopkins, 
which means Mr. Roosevelt, has not 
made a drastic shift to the right and ac- 
cepted the basic economic philosophy 
of Republicanism as it is currently be- 
ing expounded by Governor Dewey. 

For example it is stated in the news- 
paper advertisements of the article that 
according to Mr. Hopkins we should: 

“1—Preserve America’s free enter- 
prise, or competitive system, to assure 
jobs and a decent standard of living 
after victory. 

“2—Expand industry by removing 
excess-profit taxes, to attract risk capi- 
tal and business. 

“3—Stimulate buying power by in- 
creasing minimum wages and lifting 
taxes from those who earn least. 

“4—Replace all antiquated industrial 
tools with new, up-to-date equipment. 

“5—Continue government spending 
only when government spending is 
needed to supplement private enter- 
prise. 

“6—Provide more benefits for more 
people under social security. 

“7—Develop foreign markets for our 
goods.” ; 


Such, we are told, is Mr. Hop- 
kins’s “prescription for a poverty-proof 
America.” Except for the idea of stimu- 
lating “buying er by increasing 
minimum wages it parallels almost 
item for item what the Republicans are 
advocating. And to the extent that this 
parallel exists it is the result, not of the 
Republicans having adopted the basic 
principles of the New Deal, but of the 
New Deal having accepted the princi- 
ples of the Republicans. For the New 
Deal up to this time, it should scarcely 
be necessary to point out, has not 


Sa its program upon these ay that is through government.” 
pies. 
m 


At no time in its twelve years has it 


approached taxes from the point of economy. 


wh 


_ early days has it regarded government 


view of stimulating investment and the 
replacement of “antiquated industrial 
tools” by the plowing back of earnings. ° 
Its approach has been the exact re- 
verse. At no time has it followed a pol- 
icy designed to “preserve free enter- 
prise.” Its policy se been to replace 
“free enterprise” by a managed econ- 
omy, with the management being from 
Washington. And at no time since its 


spending as a temporary program 
which would become unnecessary once 
business got on its feet. On the con- 
trary it has maintained that we have 
become a “mature economy” and 
hence we must have government 
spending as a permanent policy be- 
cause private business will never again 
be able to provide jobs for all who 
want to work. 


Why, then, this sudden change 
on the part of Mr. Hopkins and the 
New Deal? Or perhaps we had better 
ask: Has there really been such a 
change? 

A careful reading of his article indi- 
cates that there has been no such 
change. In spite of all his nice sound- 
ing phrases Mr. Hopkins obviously still 
thinks in terms of traditional New Deal 
philosophy. The _ excess-profits tax 
should be removed—yes, but not until 
“the threat of inflation” is over, which 
means never. We must have “large 
public” expenditures for slum clear- 
ance. We must increase hourly wages 
to help offset the loss of the overtime 
pay workers are now receiving. We 
must provide, apparently by govern- 
ment loans, “special financial assist- 
ance” to small business. We should 
have “lower interest rates... as a 
means of stimulating investment.” The 
government must make, or at least 
guarantee, loans of “at least several 
billion dollars per year” to foreign na- 
tions. And so forth and so on. 

In brief, then, those who believe in 
the New Deal need feel no concern 
over Mr. Hopkins’s having left them 
behind. In no sense has he really ac- 
cepted the basic economic principles 
which the opposition is advocating. He 
still believes “that when things go 
wrong or threaten to go wrong” there 
is only one way to correct the situation, 


Bol be sufficient to satisfy the 
rdegit advocates of a managed 


















a 13" MONTH IN °45! 


How would you like to have an extra month to do with as you 


please? To go after new business—take a longer vacation—travel 
more, make more contacts—anything you want? 


It can be done! It’s all a matter of 
managing time to your best advan- 
tage. 

That is what the Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER does for you. 
In ways you may never have 
thought of, it can streamline your 
business days, move work off your 
‘desk at a new tempo, give you extra 
hours that will be worth an extra 


month a year to you. 

This is not theory. It is fact. An 
Ediphone representative can prove 
it, on the experience of business 
executives who now use the Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER. 

Think of that "13th month in 
’45”—and do something about it 
now —let your secretary mail the 
convenient coupon below today. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 


Edi 





line business operation, 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. B-10,, W. Orange, N. J.** 


I would like to know more about the new Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save time and 








phone 














Name... we 
Address "all 
. 
Company........................ sy ET Sas Oe Real erence Maa eS 
**In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A, Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
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panies eventually came to terms but 
three—RCA-Victor, the radio recording 
division of the National Broadcasting 
Co., and the Columbia Recording Corp. 
—refused to bow to his edict. In 1943 
Petrillo said he would end the ban if 
the President asked him to. 


_@ Last June 15 the WLB, which had 


taken over the dispute, ordered Petrillo 
to end the ban and directed the com- 
panies to set up machinery for the pay- 
ment of royalties on recordings. Petrillo 
refused to comply, saying the WLB had 
no jurisdiction over the case. 

@ Aug. 25 the WLB tured the dispute 
over to Fred M. Vinson, Economic Sta- 
bilization Director. After a month of 
study, Vinson decided the government 
could not seize and operate the com- 
panies because the union was not unduly 
impeding the war effort. 

Oct. 4 the President sent a telegram to 
Petrillo asking him to comply with the 
WLB order because “noncompliance may 
encourage other instances of noncompli- 
ance which will impede the war effort 
. . . What you regard as your loss will 
certainly be your country’s gain.” 

Petrillo quickly called a meeting of the 
federation’s executive board and wired 
the President that “your request will be 
given careful consideration.” 

Four days later, a Senate subcommittee 
which had been investigating the record- 
ing ban, announced it would hold no 
more hearings. After two years of work 
Chairman D. Worth Clark, Democrat 
from Idaho, said the subcommittee had 
not filed a report on its findings and did 
not expect to make one in the future. 


Strike: Ten for One 


More than ten nonstriking workers 
were left. idle last week for each of the 
6,000 striking members of the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO) maintenance 
council. The Detroit maintenance men 
left their jobs because they said Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor workers were 
paid better. The regional War Labor 
Board took over the case Oct. 6, when 
most of the workers returned after stay- 
ing out 27 hours. 


Little Steel Forecast 


Ten months unanswered, the hottest 
question on the labor front is still: What 
will be the Administration’s reply to the 
United Steelworkers (CIO) application 
for a 17-cent-an-hour (16 per cent) 
wage increase? Last week the War Labor 
Board studied the report of its fact-find- 
ing panel. Any increase would breach 
the Little Steel formula. 

Among the best-educated guessers are 
the men who report steel industry affairs 
for the trade press and newspapers. At 
an informal luncheon in New York nine 
of these specialists compared notes. All 
but one of them enact a wage increase 
to be granted. The median guess on the 
amount: 7! cents (7 per cent). 
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Stopgap Reconversion 
Industry Veers to WPB Spot Plan 
in Face of Prolonged War Program 


Since midsummer the War Production 
Board’s spot-reconversion plan had been 
almost neglected by industry. Compli- 
cated by the necessity of filing much 
correspondence, the plan at best would 
only qualify plants here and there to go 
back to peacetime work—if the switch 
did not interfere with war production or 
manpower needs. Instead industry had its 
eye on the plans the WPB was shaping 
to drop 350 of its 500 controls after V-E 


International 
Fruits of reconversion 


Day. That would mean output of civilian 
goods on a grand scale. 

Then the slower pace of the European 
war forced many to turn to the less am- 
bitious spot-authorization procedure. By 
last week WPB officials were predicting 
that if V-E Day is delayed until spring 
the spot plan will be considerably broad- 
ened by (1) reducing to a minimum the 
paper work required of a manufacturer 
seeking to qualify; (2) increasing the list 
of 78 items eligible for manufacture. 

After a slow start, spot applications 
were rolling into WPB offices at the rate 
of 500 a week. About 2,500 had been 
received up to a fortnight ago; of this 
number 441 had been approved and 555 
rejected. Surprising to WPB officials 
was the ae number of rejections by 
the War Manpower Commission. Ex- 
pected to make wholesale objections, 
WMC turned down only 86. 

At the same time spot reconverters 
were given further ease. The WPB lifted 

controls on the use of magnesium, 
terminated five orders on tool distribution, 

‘ released two chemicals, and loosened the 
curbs on metal scrap and cork.. The 
agency's biggest move was to release 
125,000 tons of new carbon and alloy 


























You said it, Whitey —and you can’t 
blame people for being a little impa- 
tient when they can’t get BLACK & 
WHITE occasionally. It’s hard for 
them to get used to any other Scotch. 
That’s why folks everywhere are so 
eagerly looking forward to the day 
when there will be enough BLACK 
& WHITE to go around. We hope it 
won't be long. 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 
Tle Senet wie (haarator 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY ¢ 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK,N.Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 











Our fine art of brewing has 
so caught the fancy of the 
critics that it now is obtain- 
able from coast to coast. 


NATIONAL PREMIUM | 
BEER 






















‘ a veieuale” We ‘ 
Send 10¢ tor our fine old MARYLAND RECIPE 


WATIONAL BREWING COMPANY, BALTIMORE 24, MD. 
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How to obtain a maxi- 
mum of output with a 
minimum of office per- 
sonnel is the subject 
covered in this new 
twenty-page booklet 
being offered to execu- 
tives. Obtain your copy 
from your office supply 
dealer, or write to 


Dept. N 


LOUIS MELIND COMPANY 
362 W. CHICAGO AVE., CHICAGO 10 


Manufacturers of Justrite Marking Equipment 
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steel to manufacturers, who have already 
set up a program for output of about 
$100,000,000 worth of civilian goods in 
the next twelve months. 

However, this new production, rang- 
ing from vacuum cleaners to pots and 
pans, has already encountered one big 
difficulty and several minor ones. The 
minor ones are labor and materials; the 
big one is cost. Many nranufacturers, be- 
cause production costs have risen, are 
unable to turn out their civilian products 
for sale at ceiling prices. Unless the OPA 
raises ceiling prices, much of the new 
goods will be kept from consumers’ 
hands. While that relief is generally ex- 
pected, one manufacturer said: “It won't 
come until after the elections.” 


Swiss Movement 


Refrigerators and autos are assured a 
huge pent-up demand when peace comes 
but the nation’s watch manufacturers 
are worrying about their postwar mar- 
ket. Immersed in -war work and unable 
to produce watches for ordinary civil- 
ians, they have stood aside while Swiss 
manufacturers flooded the wide-open 
American market. Last week further bad 
news was en route. 

After an interruption of several 
months due to the invasion, shipments of 
Swiss watches and watch movements 
again were moving in truck convoys 
from Switzerland through Allied-held 
France to Spain. Routed via Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, the cargo may well reach the 
United States in time for the brisk Christ- 
mas trade. While importers had no idea 
of the quantity, it was certain to be un- 
usually large because of the quantity 
which has accumulated. 

Since 1939 watch imports (99 per 
cent Swiss) have steadily boomed. Ex- 
actly 2,919,147 was the import figure for 
watches that year with a wholesale value 
slightly above $8,000,000. By 1942 ship- 
ments amounted to 5,292,712 watches 
with a value of $19,211,681. In the first 
six months of last year alone imports 
were more than for all of 1940. 

Meanwhile only a few American-made 
watches were being manufactured for 
civilians and these were for special pur- 
poses—44,000 railroad watches, 75,000 
nurses’ watches, and 17,000 miners’ 
watches was last year’s output. Al- 
though this still is the only civilian pro- 
duction permitted, the War Production 
Board last month eased one anxiety of 
watch makers. It made available a small 
amount of material for civilian watch 
parts (as distinguished from repair 
parts) to smooth the way for future 
reconversion. 


Accent on Air 


The British planned to send no boy to 
do a man’s job at the United Nations 
aviation conference on postwar problems 
to be held somewhere in the United 
States on Nov. 1. Last week the Churchill 


government announced the creation of a 
Ministry of Civil Aviation. Viscount Swin- 
ton, trade and aviation expert, was ap- 
pointed and will head the British dele- 
gation. é 

In addition, the British Empire _in- 
tended to come to the conference table 
with integrated plans. The Canadian 
Government invited the representatives 
of the British Commonwealth to meet at 
Montreal on Oct. 23, nine days before 
the general conference, “to discuss . . . 
problems connected with the establish- 
ment of air routes.” 


Flight by Gas Turbine 


In 25 years, more than 200,000 Wright 
internal-combustion engines have been 
put into airplanes and tanks. But in cele- 
rating the Wright Aeronautical Corp.’s 
quarter-century birthday this week, 
President Guy W. Vaughan hailed the 
internal-combustion unit's new rival—the 
gas turbine. 
Within a decade, he prophesied, gas- 
turbine engines of 10,000 horsepower 
will be ready for giant aircraft. One such 
engine would deliver more energy than 
the four internal-combustion units in a 
B-29 Superfortress. 
Vaughan foresaw large savings in 
weight and fuel consumption by airlines 
operating gas-turbine planes on_long- 
range, high-speed schedules. A transport 
plane might be able to carry 8,000 
pounds more payload—the equivalent of 
40 passengers or 4 tons of cargo. In turn, 








Acme 
Bed Control: Using the same hydrau- 
lic control system that operates an ait- 
plane’s landing gear, the postwar hos- 
pital patient will be pilot of his own 
posture. The new-type bed, moved into 
a sitting position by the girl demonstra- 


tor was exhibited at the American Hos- 


pital Association war conference in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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such efficiency would make possible sub- 
stantial rate reductions. ; 

The principle of the gas turbine is old: 
Hot gases from burning fuel and air spin 
a rotor as they expand. Jet planes utilize 
the same basic idea, ejecting. the gases 

directly to give a forward thrust. 

’  Vaughan’s promise to place a gas- 
turbine aviation engine on the market 
after the coming of peace still left details 
shrouded in military secrecy. 


A Fool and His War Bond 


“We accept Liberty Bonds as cash. 
Are you interested in making yours re- 
turn 25 per cent or better?” 

This advertisement of the Pan Motor 
Co. of St. Cloud, Minn., went through 
the mails. Before its: promoter was con- 
victed for mail fraud on Dec. 6, 1919, 
the company had unloaded $9,700,000 in 
securities on 70,000 persons with some 
$1,000,000 of the take in Liberty Bonds. 

Pan Motor was but one of the shady 
outfits that grabbed for a hunk of the 
$21,482,955,000 of Liberty and Victo 
Bonds issued during the last war. AL 
ready in this war the stake is far greater: 
more than $130,000,000,000 in liquid 
wartime savings by June 30 of which 
$21,000,000,000 is in Series E War 
Bonds alone. Last week the Securities 


and Exchange Commission set afoot. 


e" to keep Joe Doakes and his money 
m parting. 

Representatives of the principal se- 
curities exchanges, investment bankers, 
dealers in unlisted securities, state “blue 
sky law” administrators, and the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau met at the 
SEC call. Most concrete result was a rec- 
ommendation from a. committee headed 
by President Edgar Scott of the Philadel- 
phia Stock Exchange that a forceful 
warning be sent to all holders of Series E 
bonds to hang onto their investment 
after the war rather than lay themselves 
open to fraudulent promoters. 

The securities trade is better equipped 
‘now than in 1919 to prevent outright 
frauds on. investors. In addition to state 
blue sky laws there are two major Fed- 
eral investment-protection laws. But 
dealers know that no law yet written will 
- igh a sucker being separated from 

S money. 


Gift With Sarcasm 


When the stock market closed on Oct. 
7 the CIO National Citizens Political Ac- 
tion Committee checked the value of an 
anonymous campaign contribution. The 
closing price on Montgomery Ward 


stock was 58%.. That meant that the gift 


—ten shares in a company which fre- 
quently has clashed with Administration 
labor policies—was worth $537.50. In a 
ae —— to sa oe the 
onor sharply critici Sewe. very, 
chairman of the Mont Ward 
board. “This organization [PAC] is a de- 
lightful contrast to Mr. Avery,” he said. 





Richardson Plasticians 
put an END to this 
WHISPERING 
CAMPAIGN-- 
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They’ve taken the mystery out of forming Laminated 
INSUROK plastic sheets! For actually it is a simple process... one 
you can do yourself if you know bow. And here is a small booklet that 
puts you in the know... the A B C’s of how to form laminated plastic 


sheets yourself. 


It és as easy as this: 


A. HEAT the laminated sheet uniformly slightly below the blistering 
point. 


. B. INSERT the heated sheet in the forming fixture and apply pressure. 
C. ALLOW part to cool and then remove. 


Result... the shape is now permanent. 
Laminated INSUROK plastic sheets for forming have varied uses. They 
combine strength with lightness . . . are resistant to sudden changes 
in temperature... withstand the destructive actions of most chemicals, 
reagents, and solvents. 


Write today for the booklet that tells all about forming laminated 


plastic sheets. ..“HOW TO FORM LAMINATED INSUROK SHEETS.” 
It’s FREE for the asking. Send for it on your company letterhead. 








You may prefer to have the forming done for you. If so, the working 
knowledge and years of practical experience of Richardson Plasticians 
are at your disposal. 





Jie RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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Born: A girl, Marion Rose, to the ARTHUR 


Lakes of Hollywood, Oct. 7. Lake, the 
“Dagwood” of the “Blondie” movies, 
named the baby after her maternal great 
aunt, Marion Davies. 


Associated Press 


Senator Green had a sporting birthday 


Birthdays: THEoporE F. Green, Demo- 
cratic senator from Rhode Island, 77, Oct. 
2. A bachelor, he celebrated with a set of 
tennis, his regular sport. He gave up high 
diving and wrestling only a couple of 
years ago. 

VicE PRESIDENT HENRY A. WALLACE, 
56, Oct. 7. 


Married: Patricia BrapEN, daughter of 
United States Ambassador to Cuba 
Spruille Braden, and Capt. W1LL1AM LEE 
CxakK, aide to Lt. Gen. George H. Brett, 
chief of the Caribbean Defense Com- 
mand; in Havana, Oct. 1. 


Own Affair: After six weeks of separation 
(NEwswEEK, Aug. 28), Cary Grant, 
movie actor, and BarsBara HvtrTon, 
heiress to the Woolworth millions, were 
reconciled on Oct. 2. “The truth of our 
misunderstanding and eventual reunion,” 
they stated jointly from Hollywood, “is 
known only to us and we feel sure the 
press and public will respect it as being 
our own affair.” 


Wi ; JoserH DUNNINGER, the men- 
tal wizard” of radio, was declared legally 
married to CHrysTaL SPENCER DUNNIN- 
GER in a Supreme Court ruling in New 
York on Oct. 5. Simultaneously, Mrs. 
Dunninger was granted a legal separation 
on grounds of abandonment. She had 
claimed that they were married in a com- 
mon-law ceremony on April 28, 1928. 
After questioning, the mind reader finally 
; admitted he had signed a statement to 
that effect, but had done so when he 
“wasn’t of sound mind” as a result of 
Chrystal’s threats to cause a fuss. 


Cleared: Jackie. Cooper, 21, ex-movie 
actor and Navy V-12 trainee at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, was acquitted Oct. 
3 of contributing to the delinquency of 
two teen-age girls in South Bend, Ind. 
(NEwsweEEK, Aug. 14). Also cleared were 
three co-defendants—George Bender, 24, 
another trainee, Pauline Frederick, 19, 
and Olie Lowery, 49, waiter at the hotel 
where one of the younger girls claimed 
she was seduced. Referee Albert L. Doyle 
observed sharply: “Either some parents 
fail or refuse to teach their daughters 
sanctity of mind and person, or those 
daughters fail or refuse to heed the teach- 
ings. 


Detained: A libel suit by Sacua Gurtry 
against the newspaper France Socialiste 
came up before the Paris First Civil Court 
Oct. 5. Guitry had demanded damages of 
1,000,000 francs (about $20,000) be- 
cause a story printed in February 1943 
claimed that he was about to obtain his 
fourth divorce and marry a Mlle. Per- 
driére. But the case was postponed in the 
absence of plaintiff and defendant. Since 
liberation the newspaper has been sup- 
pressed and Guitry as an alleged pro- 
Nazi is in the Drancy concentration camp. 


oem Lure VELEz, once brunette, now 
rightly blond, Mexican movie actress, ar- 
rived in New York on Oct. 3 for rehear- 
sals of a musical. “A year I don’t work,” 
she declared, “den one day I say ‘All 
right, now I make a show!’” Three days 
later, she “queet” the show as “the script 
does not suit my personality.” 


International 


A blond Lupe was in and out 


On His Own: James MicHaE. Rojacicu 
Jn., 11 months, traveled 451 miles alone 
the night of Oct. 5. His father stepped 
off an eastbound train to buy cigarettes 


Associated Press 


James Jr. soloed with aplomb 


in Kansas City, Mo.—and was left behind. 
Crew members fed and cared for the boy 
until Dad caught up with him in Chicago 
the next morning. 


Polygamists: As part of the Federal-state 
drive to wipe out polygamy (NEWSWEEK, 
March 20), 31 Fundamentalists in Salt 
Lake City were convicted on Oct. 6 on 
state charges of conspiring to practice 
polygamy and “commit acts injurious to 
public morals.” The twenty men and 
eleven women plan an appeal. 


Tombstone: In accordance with his 
wishes, the ashes of the late Irvin S. 
Coss, author and humorist who died last 
March, were used-to fertilize a dogwood 
tree planted in Paducah, Ky., on Oct. 7. 
“Should the tree live,” wrote Cobb in a 
final letter, “that will be monument 
enough for me.” The services were brief, 
as the writer had asked friends to “make 
it snappy.” 


Deaths: ALFRED E. Smit, 70, four-time 
Governor of New York and 1928 Demo- 
cratic Presidential nominee; in New York, 
Oct. 4 (see page 38). 

Mitsura ToyaMa, 89, head of the ter- 
roristic Black Dragon Society of Japan 


- (see page 58). 


Reccis H. Post, 74, Governor General 
of Puerto Rico from 1907 to 1909 and 
secretary to the late President Theodore 
Roosevelt; Nantucket, Mass., Oct. 5. 

BERNARD LICHTENBERG, 52, public-re- 
lations counsel and founder and president 
of the Institute of Public Relations; New 
York, Oct. 3. 

WENDELL L. Wiiikir, 52, 1940 Re- 
publican candidate for President; in New 
York, Oct. 8 (see page 38). 





HAT! 


FLUID DRIVE A LANDING SHIP? 


You are looking right into the business end of one of the U. S. Navy’s new 
LSM’s (Landing Ship, Medium). 

These rugged, dependable craft are built to bull their way right up on 
an enemy beachhead and deliver the goods time and time again. 


To us and to you, it is significant that of the hundreds of LSM’s equipped 
with the famous Fairbanks-Morse opposed piston Diesel engines all use 
American Blower Fluid Drives for connecting’ engines and propellers. 


_ American Blower pioneered and developed Fluid Drive in America. Our 
complete facilities and equipment, now engaged in the manufacture of 
Fluid Drives for the war effort, will be available to you after Victory. 


Cutaway view of American 


: Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
—_> no mechanical connection 
EeLOWLE between driving and driven 
AMERICAN GLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN % - members. 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of Ampmcan Raptor & Standard Sasitary conrosanion 
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Overworked Doctors on Home Front 
Are Keeping the Nation Healthy 


Disease has always been the com- 
yanion of war. Yet in 1942, the United 
States death rate of 10.4 per thousand 
was the lowest in history. In 1943, it was 
a little higher—11.1. 

Last week the Bureau of the Census 
disclosed to NEwswEEK the provisional 
death rate for the first six months of 1944. 
The mortality figure was only 11.2 per 
thousand—just .9 per cent higher than 
last year. With America well along in the 
third year of the war, the national health 
was superb. 


Home-Front Medicos: Personal hon- 
ors for this remarkable health record go 
chiefly to the nation’s skeleton staff of 
medical men—the 108,000 civilian doctors 
who stayed at their posts to care for 120,- 
000,000 civilians when 55,000 of their 
fellow doctors went to war. 

Theirs has been a tremendous job. 
Specialists have gone into general prac- 

tice. Obstetricians are doing the work of 
' surgeons and vice versa. Of the doctors 
left in civilian practice, approximately 
80,000 are more than 65 years old—gray- 
beards who came out of retirement to 
work harder than ever. Home-front 
doctors have had to scramble along with 


scant office help and few registered 
nurses—a national shortage of 129,000 is 
predicted for mid-1946. And medical 
equipment has been hard to get and 
difficult to repair. 

Few civilian doctors complain about 
their doubled and tripled load of patients, 
heavy office routine, or long office hours. 
But some do gripe because draft and 
ration boards regard the home doctor as 
a volunteer adjunct. Examining selectees, 
civilian defense work, and reports to 
government agencies cut sharply into his 
crowded day. And patients endlessly ask 
for everything from health certificates to 
priorities on heavy cream. 


Survey: Nevertheless, doctors assert 
grimly that they are not caring for 
patients on an assembly-line basis—that 
they are still “practicing medicine.” To 
see how they manage in the face of war- 
time conditions, NEWSWEEK queried cor- 
respondents in key cities. The findings: 


Los ANGELEs: For the 3,300 civilian 
doctors, the average patient load has in- 
creased from 50 to 100 per cent. Each 
man has 40 office patients (booked from 
.a week to a month in advance), five to 


fifteen hospital cases, and two to five 
home calls a day. Thousands of non- 
urgent operations—tonsils, adenoids, her- 
nias, varicose veins—have had to be post- 
poned. Eight major hospitals are operat- 
ing at capacity with a combined waiting 
list of 6,027. To operate efficiently, a 
hospital should not be more than 85 per 
cent full. 


St. Louis: With about 900 doctors still 
at home, the shortage is “not too serious.” 
But instructors in the two medical schools, 
who carry a teaching schedule four or five 
times greater than before the war, are 
also practicing regularly. 


Dertroir: The 1,759 doctors carry a 
25 per cent increase “reasonably well.” 
The larger and more popular hospitals 
are filled to capacity; smaller institutions 


to only 60 per cent. The infantile-paralysis | 


epidemic in August severely taxed facili- 
ties. 


Cricaco: The State Medical Society 
calls the service “fairly adequate for war- 
time,” with a sharp increase in practice 
in industrial areas. Private-hospital lists 


are increasing steadily while Cook County 


Hospital (supported by taxes and free to 
the destitute) has less work. 


Boston: There are delays and _ the 
patient may not get the first doctor he 
calls. The greatest need is for hospital 
help. Last week Massachusetts General 
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Back to Life? From Russia last week came these photos 
documenting a claim of extraordinary medical achievement: 
a technique for reviving dead men. According to the Soviet 
story, Dr. V. A. Negovusky (right, with laboratory aides) or- 
ganized front-line brigades to apply a theory previously tried 
out on dogs: that life can be restored if resuscitation is begun 
quickly enough to prevent disintegration of the nervous system, 
which usually occurs five or six minutes after death. By pump- 


ing air into the lungs with special bellows and blood into an 
artery near the heart, the Russians say they restarted respira- 
tion and circulation. They claim to have thus revived twelve 
of 51 Red Army soldiers, among them Valentin Cherepanoff 
(left), whose pulse and breathing stopped on an operating 
table. A brigade went to work three and a half minutes later 
and had heart and lungs going in three minutes. In an hour 
Cherepanoff showed signs of consciousness and later recovered. 
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IF IT’S FRIGIDAIRE 


~ IT’S DEPENDABLE 
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“Thanks, Frigidaire, 
for these two things: 
long years of service 
and today's wartime help!” 














Make Food Fight for Freedom 


by Keeping the 
Homefront Pledge! 
“ 





Frigidaire today is proudof the millions 
of Frigidaire products, made in peace- 
time, now serving their users so well, so 
dependably, in so many helpful ways. 


Guarding family health and fighting 
food waste are vital to the nation. 
_ And millions of Frigidaire refrigera- 

tors, by keeping food at safe tempera- 
tures, protecting nutritional values, 
preserving “‘leftovers”, are giving 
valuable wartime help. 

What’s more, they’re doing these 
all-important jobs dependably. These 
days hove proved the worth of the 
engineering skill, quality standards 
and precision workmanship which 
made Frigidaire the peacetime favor- 
ite. And, working together as a team, 
the Frigidaire factory, dealers and 
servicemen are faithfully guarding 
this built-in dependability, 

To continue to make Frigidaire 
products America’s first choice is our 
goal for the future. Plans for this 
already have been worked out in de- 
tail. Their fulfillment must await final 
Victory. But one thing is certain: 
There will be more and better Frigidaire 
products for more people —and in their 
making, more jobs for more men. 


Get this Free 36-Page Booklet 
From Your Frigidaire Dealer! 


**101 Refrigerator Helps!” For users of 
any refrigerator! Look for dealer’s store 
sign or name in classified phone book; or 
write Frigidaire, 251 Taylor St., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. Canadian address: 105 Commercial 
Rd., Leaside 12, Ont. 





Many of the Frigidaires we hear 
about have been in service ten years 
or more. These and other Fri, ire 
refri erators like this 1942 Cold 

all are daily demonstrating the 
reasons aid Frigidaire’s long-stand- 
ing ip in refrigeration. 


Listen to General Motors Symphony of the Air... Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 





"gs FRIGIDAIRE 


in war Production Division of 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime builders of 
GLECTRIC REFRIGERATORS » RANGES » WATER HEATERS 
_ HOME PREBZERS ¢ ICE CREAM CABINETS 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION « AIR CONDITIONERS 
BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 
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NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK. 86.8 PROOF. A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES. _ ge 
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Black Star 
Anatomy lesson: Cadet nurses help ease 
the wartime load of home-front medicine 


Hospital had to close down two complete 
floors because it lacked nurses, 


Datias: The 400 doctors left are 
“working day and night.” There are no 
more fifteen- and: twenty-minute. con- 
ferences. Office, dressing rooms, and ex- 
amining rooms are kept full while the 
doctor rushes his stethescope from one 
to another.. Hospitals need double . the 
present facilities. 


Elsewhere—New Orleans, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Seattle—the story of 
shortage is the same. Perhaps the best off 
of all cities is New York, which still has 
a doctor for every 500 citizens. There, 
although hospitals no longer serve after- 
noon tea and nurses may not pause to 
chat with bored patients, cadet nurses, 
some 2,500 nurses’ aides, amen’s volunteer 
corps, and other helpers keep standards 
up to the prewar level. 


Relocation: Indeed, blackest spots in 
the wartime. medical scene are not. the 
old cities but. the rural areas and the 


boom towns, The War Manpower Com-, 


mission conducted a voluntary method to 
persuade doctors: to move to the shortage 
areas. The United States Public Health 
Service offered any doctor who would 
move $250 a month for three months ‘plus 
transportation ‘expenses, provided the 
community paid one-fourth of the total 
cost. 

Through last February 2,955 doctors 
were thus relocated, easing 135 of the 
510 shortage areas. Another 146 areas 
found relief by persuading older doctors 
out of retirement, shifting specialists to 
general ‘practice, and. freezin doctors’ in 

essential areas. But for 166 shortage 
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zones fiete’ was no’ solution. The stum- 
bling blocks: (1) varying state ‘license 


retpaidinents; (2) the refusal of older, ™ 


established men ‘to move; (3) the 
tendency of. doctors to. move from rural 
to urban areas. As the late Dr. Raymond 
Pearl of Johns Hopkins University put it: 

“Physicians behave like any other group 
of sensible business persons, They. do 

business where it is good and avoid 
places whete it is bad.” 


Distaff Doctors: Women doctors, too, 
have shown a business sense in wartime. 
Although *they fought stubbornly for 
poo service, only.a few of the coun- 

’s 7,000 ‘wonien medicos volunteered 
when the Army and Navy dropped their 
bars this year. At present 38 are in the 
Naval Reserve, 75, mostly middle-aged, 
inthe Army Medical Corps. Most  ob- 
vious reason: For the first time women 
doctors are getting a break in civilian 
practice—thanks to me prank of male 
physicians. 

At the same time, women’s registration 
in medical schools has boomed—at the 
woman’s Medical College in Philadel- 
phia, Johns Hopkins, the University 
of Pennsylvania, Hahnemann Hospital, 
Northwestern University, University, of 
Maryland, and University of California, 
andso on. And last week, for the first 
time in its 162 years, Harvard Medical 
School opened its courses to female stu- 
dents. : 


Fees: What all this has meant in terms 
of medicos’ income is as expected: Aver- 
age. ‘earnings went from $5,047 in 1941 
to $7,900 in 1943. The CIO estimates 
that. doctors, hospitals, and dtug_ bills 
have risen some 24 per cent (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 14). But doctors insist the rise is 
due to increased practice rather than to 
increased fees. One exception: Some have 
increased charges for late night calls, 
which they prefer to avoid anyway. 


The New York County Medical ‘So- ” 


ciety said last week that it was receiving 
no more complaints than before the war 
from persons who think medical fees. ate 
too high. In hospitals, some charges have 
been raised to°’meet the gréater cost of 
operation. But bills dg are paid 
promptly.’ Long-standing accounts are 
being wir out. 


Postwar: A major worry is the sob: 
ated:spi rogram of medical education: Au- 
jes consider it good for the armed 
serviges, but bad for the new doctors. and 


for postwar medicine. They point out” 


lowered ‘standards and overburdened 
teachers: and fatigued students who say 
they would feel better equipped ‘if they 
were not rushed. Another concerniis the 
possible doctor shortage as a result of the 
cancellation last July of deferments for 


$tudents. With the supply: of 


“trainees thus choked off, au- 


thorities believe: the worst doctor scarcity, 


will come in 1949. 


Even the’ flo’ «* Vischarged military |] 


_ G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
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.-eand the errors it prevents!” 


USINESS men, sécretaries, editors, and stu- 

dents rely upon WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE be- 
cause it defines all the words most commonly 
used. Based on and abridged from WEBSTER’S 
NEw INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second Edi- 
tion—“The Supreme Authority,” dnd = 
with the same careful scholarship. 145300 
110,000 entries; $4.00 to $8.75, depen 
bindings. 


| YOU MAY HAVE TO WAIT. fér your copy of Wap- 


STER’s CoLLEGiaTE. Paper rationing, plus excep- 


| tionally heavy government needs, plus an be 
' dented public demand, make it impossible tos 


everyone promptly. Your bookseller will do his: 


| to provide your copy with the least delay. Also ask 


to see: 
WERSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS, $4.00 
WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, $6.50 


id 2, Mass. 
WEBSTER’ S COL LEGIATE 


ry We 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Investors 
-Mutual, Inc. has declared a dividend 


of twenty cents per share payable on 
October 16, 1944 to tharchold ders on 
record as of! September 30, 194: 


E, E. CRABB, Priel 


MILLIONS OWE RELIEF TO DR. SCHOLL’S 
' SYMPTOMS: Tired, Aching Fee 
Rheumatic-like Foot the or 
Pains—Callouses on Soles—Pains, 
Cramps, Burning Sensations at 
- Ball of Foot—Sore Heels. 
If you suffer from weak or fallen arches, 
you cannot hope for relief uatil strain of 


and li ‘ your 
pain, is removed. You fbn eure 
Arch Supports and exercise for quick re- 
lief from* this distressing foot silment. 


This famous foot authority’s scientifics é e 
Arch Supports are thin, light, - fiexib 
Suppor gocelibeaniastle, Dr. Scholl’s ; 


feel ast fe oF siete mtg ode ba. 


Drs: rolls SUPPORTS 
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doctors after the war won't completely 
eliminate this pinch. Under the GI Bill 
of Rights, many will be eligible for 
elaborate medical school and internship 
benefits. “Not only will they want to 
pick up their education, but it will be a 
necessity,” says Dr. Vincent Juster of the 
Queens County (N. Y.) Medical Society. 
Dr. Willard C. Rappleye, dean of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Columbia University, goes further. He 
says the speed-up curricula are “so short- 
sighted and essentially unnecessary” that 
many inadequately trained doctors will 
have to go back to school. 

Statistics back them up. Of 1,000 mili- 
tary doctors queried by the Committee 
on Postwar Medical Service, 796 asked 
for additional postwar schooling. “Prob- 
ably 10,000 medical officers will want 
. . . training of six months or more,” ac- 
cording to The Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

The whole picture is one of a profes- 
sion holding its own against great odds— 
odds that will not soon change in its 
favor. For as Dr. J. Craig Bowman 
pointed out in the AMA Journal last 
week: “Even before the war ends, the 
medical profession will be confronted 
with the vital task of helping the mil- 
lions of men returning from the services 
to readjust themselves . . . No one is 
so well fitted to do this as the general 
practitioner.” 


You Make Your Own B, 


Riboflavin, the vitamin B, so long re- 
garded as a diet essential to prevent pel- 
lagra, keep eyes healthy, and build up 
pregnant women and nursing mothers, 
may not be a must after all. Experiments 
reported last week.in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association by five 
scientists of Johns Hopkins University 
“demonstrate clearly” that riboflavin, 
found in milk, liver, kidney, and eggs, is 
also manufactured by bacteria in the hu- 
man intestinal tract in “considerable 
quantities.” 

For three months, twelve young boys 
acted as guinea pigs in the experiment. 
They lived on a diet containing only 70 
to 90 micrograms of riboflavin daily. In 
spite of this low intake, body wastes had 
five to six times as much riboflavin as the 
boys took in food. This, reported the in- 


. vestigators, could be explained only in 


one way: The intestinal tract automati- 
cally produced the riboflavin. Through- 
out the experiment the boys remained in 
excellent health. 

Scientists had already established that 
riboflavin develops naturally in the in- 
testines of rats and ruminant animals— 
oxen, sheep, goats, deer, giraffes, etc. 
This is the first demonstration in human 
beings. As a next step, the Johns Hop- 
kins experimenters are trying to find out 
whether it is necessary to take a small 
amount of riboflavin in order to start the 
proves or whether the synthesis would 

appen anyway. 
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Crs Report the Series 


History's first all-St. Louis World Series 
had top news priority last week on all 
short-wave and wire circuits to American 
servicemen throughout the world. Here 
John Horn, Newsweex’s Sports Editor, 
describes how GI sports writers. covered 
the nation’s No. I sports event through 
GI eyes for GI eyes everywhere. 


Of the more than 225. sports writers 
dguoeptanra gin, Wbpretoh eh 
lar press box behind e plate at Sports- 
man’s Park, and into the huge: special 
section just. underneath, there ‘are ‘none 
more interesting than the five representa- 





tives of three ‘service publications which - 


in their respective war theaters the 
weight of The New York Times with the 
breeziness of a tabloid. 

Not that the profundities of Bob:Con- 


sidine, Dan Parker, dee Williams, and — 


the rest of the ci sports writers 
aren't appreciated. But the Army and 
Marine Corps realized that the World 
Series as seen through the service-sea- 
soned eyes of fellow .CI’s would hold 
more interest’ for uniformed men. 


PS igh and Stripes: Set. “Charles -F. 
Kiley Sigs London and Paris 
editions of the overseas Army newspaper 
ag aba r devoted to sports). A bet- 
g Pat O’Brien, he sweats out 

color es feature material plus a column 


wreey ay. GY. Since The Stars and Stripes ~ 


by the Army News Service, he 
doo’ have to worry about a play-by- 
play description. 
.. A sports writer for‘The Jersey Journal 
a bes City for eight years, Kiley was 
into the Army three years ago. 
As an infan an he over Amer- 
ican- i hills until he was yanked 
onto y paper—just turned daily— 
three weeks his outfit left for the. 
North African invasion. Since then he has 
gone on Fortress trips over Nazi Europe, 


reported cricket matches which were as. 











LARA TARO 


It’s A REAL TEMPTATION to plant your feet on 
the desk... when you’re wearing Nettletons. 

Nettletons are so smartly styled you feel like. 
showing them off to everybody in the office. 

As for Nettleton comfort — your feet feel as 
relaxed as if you kept them on the-desk all day 
long. Don’t postpone satisfaction. Try on a pair 
of Nettletons today. 


$9%5 10 $20 
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STEEL SERVES THE GUNS 
WITH MILLIONS OF SHELLS 


Steel moves along shell production lines in a 


smooth, continuous flow. Each operation brings it | 


nearer the size and shape used to drench the enemy 
with destruction—at lowest cost in American lives. 


Converting steel into many different types of shells 
by the millions calls for adaptability of resources 
and equipment, for ability of management to solve 
new production problems quickly, and forresource- 
~ fulness of men and women workers in mastering 
“new skills and methods. 


The American will to do— at J&L and throughout 
the steel. and allied industries — is such that the 
shell program keeps pace with the changing needs 
of the armed forces and supplies the guns as 
the gunners serve them—swiftly, accurately, with 
devastating effectiveness, ’ 


_ Jones & LaucHunN Steet Corporation 
nae 


Sitt 


PITTssuRsH, PENNSYLVANIA 
CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR 


COPTRIGHT 19447— JONES © LAVENLINSTESL CORPORATION 


BIG SHELLS SAVE LIVES 


“Black Panther,” invasion pin-up gun, is 


an Army Ordnance 8-inch 23+tém mobile 
weapon that ‘fires 256 pounds of steel and 
high explosive a distance of 20 miles so.ac- 
curately it will drop its big shells “right on 
the courthouse steps.” This gun outeranges 
Germans’ best gun by 2 miles, fires shell 100 
lbs. heavier. Half the total. production of 
steel shells is being made in Pittsburgh Ord- 
nance District for the “Black Panther” and 
the 14-ton, 8-in, howitzer on whack; max- 
imum range 10 miles, 


Cannon derives from “kanna,” Greek for 
tube, literally a hollow reed, like bamboo. 


Drenching the enemy with big shells to saye - 
American lives was theme of a démonstration- 
conference Army Ordnance Chiefs recently 
held with other shell manufacturers. at 
McKeesport (Pa.) Works of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation. Led. by Maj. Gen, Levin 
H. Campbell, Chief of Ordnance, and Brig. 
Gen. R. E, Hardy, Chief, Ammunition 
Branch, the. party inspected plant. where 
bomb line was converted. t0 aftillery 8-in. 
shell line (see illustration) in record time. 


Propaganda shot to enemy in howitzer 
shells is working to break. Axis morale, the 
army reports. 105mm shells, (over 3 million 
produced in J&L McKeesport Works), are 
timed to burst over enemy territory,.scatter- 
ing printed leaflets telling truth about war. 
They are well received, prisoners report. 


Gun barrel got its name from 14th century 


| Flemish weapons made of iron strips fash- 


ioned into long tubes and bound by hoops, 
like wine casks or barrels; 


First gun using ‘powder. was built. i 
Flanders about 1314.. Called. ‘fire. 

was shaped like a vase, shot heavy, aed, 
iron-headed arrows, was fired by wary. gun- 
ner with lighted taper, who touchéd Priming 
powder—and ran. 

Gunpowder got Chinese invention, in 
opinion of miany historians. Some give credit 
now.'to Roger Bacon, English author and 
alchemist (1214°1292)000 3: oe) 

First shell forgirigs.for this: 
uptetter were produced. ene wippa 
Works: in 1940 for. British .6-inth »'shell. 
Using ‘peace-time machinery - without, con- 
version, ‘these, forgings. effected’'s, substantial 
saving of steel; Aliquippa and et 
Works of J&L, ag well as McKeesport, Works 

are furnishing: oe quantities of bomb case 
ings, shell blanks and: fragmentation bombs. 


“He shall flee from ‘the-iron weapon. and 
the bow of steel shall strike him through” 
(Job, 20, Oxford Bible) is one of few refer- 
ences in Scriptures to these metals applied to 


weapons of war. This prediction, of startling 
timeliriess foretells that: “The phing of 


the wicked is short. Though his height mount 
up to the heavens and his head reach into the 
clouds, yet he shall perish forever, And the 
earth shall rise aE against him,” * 
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Added Attraction: Thanks to the Army, the Treasury Department, ‘and the 
movie industry, movie fans can now see good art without having to go self-con- 
sciously to an art gallery. In one of the biggest art-circulating ventures in history, an 
exhibit of some 125 paintings and drawings by twenty soldiers and civilians for- 
merly in the Army Artist Unit opened Oct. 11 at the Roxy Theater in New York, 
Later they'll be displayed free at movie houses in 27 other cities, reaching an esti« 
mated audience of 25,000,000. The above sample is “Soldier’s Bath,” a water color 
by Lt. Edward Reep, done in Italy where he was promoted for valor at Anzio with 
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his armored unit. 





of “See Here, Private Hargrove” is en- 
vied by civilian reporters at the series. A 
month ago he was in New Delhi—where 
he chatted with NEWSwEEK correspond- 
ent Harold Isaacs. Now he is seeing the 
series. 

The Roundup, a handout weekly edit- 
ed by Capt. Floyd (Bucky) Walter, ‘pre- 
war sports writer of The San Francisco 
Chronicle, is a twelve-page jabloid, the 
biggest service paper covering the huge 
China-Burma-India theater. Derr has 
been with it.for more than one of its two 
and one-half years. He hopes to take mo- 
tion pictures of the World Series: back to 
the CBI theater to run off with his own 
on-the-spot commentary. He says he also 
has a date to cover a football game in 
China late in November. 


Leatherneck: Sgts. Bob Myers and 
Bob Broeg came from Leatherneck’s Los 
Angeles and Washington offices re: 
tively, to gather series material to fill an 
eight- to twelve-page special section for 
the overseas edition of the Marines’ 
magazine. Sgt. Dan Pittman of Timmons- 
ville, S. C., is here with a Marine camera. 
They plan 10,000 words, plus photo- 
graphs and cartoons. They're looking. for 
cheesecake angles. When a cigarette girl 
in a well-filled white sweater passed, 


“Hmm,” said Myers, “we'll have to get 


Don to take a picture of her.” 

It is Myers’s first series, but for Broeg 
an even bigger event. As an old St. Louis 
Star-Times baseball hand, he long had 

earned for what finally came to pass—a 
gue championship for the Browns and 
an all-St. Louis series. 





ART 


Salon de Paris, 1944 


French art emerged into the full i 
of liberation last week with its first big 
show—which incidentally served as a re- 
buke to artist collaborationists. And out 
of France came the story of how French 
art treasures escaped the itching fingers 
of the Nazis. 3 


No Quislings Wanted: In the past the 
Paris Autumn Salon was the springboard 
for the reputations of such artists as 
Gauguin and Cézanne. On Oct. 5 the 
new salon launched what will probably 
be the most brilliant art season in Paris 
since the depression. It opened in the 
glistening white Museum of Modern Art. 
on Avenue Tokio, built for the 1937 Paris. 
Exposition. Collaborators were rigidly. 

Conspicuous among the absent were 
two members of the original fauve (wild 
beast) group which founded the salon in 
1908: Maurice - Vlaminck and / 
Derain. Viaminck was a member of the. 
committee of collaboration known as the 
Franco-Allemand. Derain,. along 
Dunoyer de Segonzac and the sculptor 
Charles Despiau, all conservative mod- 
erns, toured Germany propagandizing for 
the Nazis. Also was the of 
Aristide Maillol, killed just a few days 
earlier in an auto accident in the 
nees. A creator of classic nudes, he had 
been regarded by many as the test 
French sculptor since Rodin. All such 
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-«- for TOUGH manufacturing jobs 


§ 


EXPERIENCE... 


and Know-how 





Business concerns that have been through the mill and established them- 
selves on an enduring basis are not likely to be lured into strange postwar 
fields. They will elect to do the things which require their particular skills 
and specialized knowledge—learned the hard way. : 

This. is the course Solar has set for postwar years. Solar pioneered 
the present-day airplane exhaust manifold... in-1930 built the first one of 


stainless steel on a homemade drop-hammer... fought for its life in the . 


ensuing years... and grew to maturity and leadership during that decade 
of business depression. 


Solar will maintain its leadership in building airplane manifolds and 
other products which must micenna hot gases, acids, heat and corrosion. 
Solar has learned much about the arti and engineering of such products 
—about ‘the peculiar characteristics of stainless steel and similar alloys 
which make them difficult to process and fabricate. Solar is looking for 
manufacturing jobs of this nature... because these are the tough jobs 
Solar knows bee how to do. 

Consultation is invited with companies in all lines of industry 
Address ‘“‘Management”’ " 
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quislings still alive will later be tried by 
an artists’ purge committee. 
Conspicuously present at the salon was 
the outspoken anti-Fascist Pablo Picasso, 
who had just joined the Communist party 


‘and who filled a room with 74 canvases 


and three pieces of sculpture, more ex- 
perimental than ever. “The Germans,” he 
explained, “forbade me to take part in 
any exhibition during.the occupation . . . 
It gave me the idea that I would like to.” 
Also on exhibit were Henri Matisse, 
Pierre Bonnard, Georges Braque, and 
Raoul Dufy. 


Mona Lisa Is Smiling: How French 
art generally survived the Nazi occupa- 
tion was told by Erancis Henry Taylor, 
director of the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York and just back from overseas as 
a member of the American Commission 
for the. Protection and Salvage of Artistic 
and Historic Monuments in War Areas. 
He credited (1) the Germans’ overcon- 
fidence and. (2) the staunch defiance by 
Jacques Jaujard, director of the National 
Museums of France. 

Aside from 2,000 items of Napoleonic 
interest removed at Hitler’s command 
from the Hétel des Invalides, the Nazis 
stole outright only private collections, 
especially those owned by Jews. 

Otherwise the Germans actually pro- 
tected French art, said Taylor. Certain 
of final victory, they planned to tum 
France into a playground of the Greater 
German Reich. Her art treasures were to 
be a tourist attraction. This was one 
reason the Germans did not take the 
historic eleventh-century Bayeux tapestry, 
embroidered with the story of the Nor- 
man conquest of England. _ . 

Jaujard cleverly stalled attempts to ex- 
change minor German works for im- 
portant French ones. In one case Nazis 
proposed to exchange the Louvre’s ex- 
cellent “Diana Leaving the Bath” by 
Boucher, which Foreign Minister Rib- 
bentrop reputedly coveted, for some Ger- 
man pieces. Jaujard bargained instead for 
the vastly more valuable German prop- 
erty, Watteau’s “L’Enseigne de Ger- 
saint.” The Germans refused and Jaujard 
proposed other unacceptable deals un- 
til the Nazis threw up their hands and 
suddenly returned the Boucher. 

Jaujard also helped. protect the treas- 
ures of the Louvre. These had _ been 
cached in 70 hiding places—most of them 
south of the Loire—but Vichy refused to 
inform.the Allies where the depots were 
situated so the bombers could avoid 
them. Jaujard sent two lists to London 
via the underground. To announce the 
arrival of the lists, the London radio 
to France messaged: “Van Dyck, thanks 
—Fragonard,” and “Mona Lisa is smil- 


g. 

Last week the caches were in Allied 
hands, and from them emerged intact two 
priceless masterpieces—the most famous 
statue in the world, the Venus de Milo, 
and the most famous portrait in the 


~ world, the Mona Lisa. 
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Claudia Reconverted 





Several times in the casual progress. 
of “Soldier's Wife,” the author-director 


Rose ae toys with the idea that 
she is really writing about the problem 
implied in her title. The theme suggested 


-and discarded—concerns a soldier home . 


after several years of war and his read- 

tment to domesticity and a wife who 
tes acquired a self-protective independ- 
ence in his absence. 

Miss Franken was only fooling; she has 
chosen ‘to focus instead on a scatter- 
brained, Claudia-like wife whose letters 
to her soldier, when published in book 
form, make the best-seller list. Though 
reoccupied with her returned rar ce 
ber baby, bargain sales in general, and 
her new chintz slip covers in particular, 
the soldier’s wife considers sampling the 
fruits of fame, including a whirl at Holly- 
wood. Her trial by orgy, however, is only 
a minor ordeal and is dismissed in due 
time with pepeieoey little fuss and prac- 
tically no dramatic feathers. 

Once again Miss Franken demonstrates 
her pete of isolating the little dail 
~ crises that crop up in a woman *s world; 
her dialogue is slick and bright in the 
play’s better moments and always- liter- 
ate in the lapses. Nevertheless, “Soldier’s 
Wife,” apparently destined for a success- 
ful run, would be just another seasonal 
casualty without the expert cast assem- 
bled by the author’s husband-producer, 
William Brown Meloney. 

Martha Scott, wholesome and _attrac- 
tive as the soldier’s wife, sensibly refrains 
from posturing in the Claudiattitudes, 
and Myron McCormick plays the celeb- 
rity’s imperturbable husband with en- 
gaging good sense. Frieda Inescort and 
Lili Darvas (Mrs. Ferenc Molnar) keep 
Miss Franken’s puffball rolling when it 
comes their way. Notably Glenn Anders, 
handed ‘the author's’ surest. laugh dines 
on a platter, returns the tonet with inter- 
est. 
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Bloomers on Broadway 


An_ occupational. hazard of reviewing 
Broadway's. new smash hit “Bloomer 


' Girl” ig the temptation to compare‘it with 


“Oklahoma!” Both shows are folk musi- - 
tals satirically: = nostalgically rooted | 
‘in America’s p By a further coiici- =| 
- dence Celeste Holm once again singsgnd 


Joan. McCracken dances a 
' Agnes de Mille. To get it over sah, 


“Bloomer Girl” isn’t, quite in the: pee Se 


exclusive: bracket with 


“Oklahoma!” <Its_, 
‘ producers, | nC. Wikon and NarGaa, 
stone, will have to settle for the lesser ac- fs 


Sor actinic ak achieved one. of 
the most.cok and all-aroun 


tle more in the way y of Cahety would not 








Our drinks 
are coming... 
Hear the sparkle? 


NO MISTAKING the sound of drinks mixed with 
Canada Dry Water ... they’re so full of sparkle. 
“PIN-POINT CARBONATION”. .. millions of tinier 
bubbles ... insures lasting liveliness. 

Canada Dry Water—the world’s most popular 
club soda—is preferred in the finest bars, hotels and 
Clubs. Its special formula points up the flavor of 


any tall drink. Serve Canada Dry Water in your 


home... it costs no more than ordinary mixers. 


THE CHAMPAGNE 
OF GINGER ALES 


_ If you prefer a mixer with a fuller 
flavor, there’s nothing as good as 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale. 
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have hurt, and a prod here and a bit of 
scissoring there would still prove of con- 
siderable help to the Americana that Sig 
Herzig and Fred Saidy have distilled 
from a play by Lilith and Dan James. 

The scene is Cicero Falls, N. Y.; the 
time, 1861. The issues of the day that 
face Evelina Applegate (Miss Holm) are 
women’s rights, abolition, the: under- 
ground railway, and most of all, the 
right of every free woman to drop her 
hoop skirt and expose a few inches of 
ankle in emancipated bloomers. Evelina’s 
problem is that her pompous, prosperous 
father (Matt Riggs) manufactures hoop 
skirts and her favorite aunt is the Dolly 
Bloomer* (Margaret Douglass) who 
gave her name to those daring garments. 
Evelina’s subsequent conflict with the 
law, her papa, and her Kentucky suitor 
(David Brooks) is happily though irrele- 
vantly resolved when the secessionists 
fire on Fort Sumter. 

Though her singing voice is inade- 
quate to the demands of operetta, Miss 
Holm carries off the leading role with 
charm and humor. Miss McCracken, 
billed in the “Oklahoma!” ballet as the 
“Girl Who Falls Down,” not only offers 
a good deal more dancing here but has 
developed into a sprightly little come- 
dienne. She hasn’t much of a singing 
voice either, but when she drops her 
hoop skirt and gives out with “T’morra’, 
Tmorra’,” she stops the show. So, for 
that matter, do a number of other pro- 
duction numbers and players, including 
two Negro performers: Dooley Wilson, 
the “Casablanca” piano man, who givés 
an added lift to the lilting “The Eagle 
and Me,” and the plump, syncopated 
Richard Huey, who could have stayed on 
stage indefinitely singing extra choruses 





Actually, she was Amelia Jenks Bloomer. 





“Bloomer Girl”: Celeste Holm sings . . . 


to a vagrant blues called “I Got a Song.” 

Assaying the entertainment value of 
“Bloomer Girl” is less a matter of sep- 
arating the high spots from an occasional 
low than crediting the smooth integration 
of the musical’s ‘many talents. The E. Y. 
Harburg-Harold Arlen score is superior 
without being too exalted for future ra- 


dio reference and Miss de Mille’s choreog- 


raphy is imaginative. 


EDUCATION 
Forgotten Children 


From time to time rural-education of. 
ficials forgather. and remind themselves 
that they represent the unendowed, Or. 
phan Annie branch of their profession, 

When they itemize their difficulties 
they always get the same answers: Their 
teachers are indifferently equipped and 
poorly paid—rural salaries average $967, 
against $1,937 for cities. They have 83 
per cent of the nation’s schoolhouses, 
many virtual shacks. Urban expendi- 
tures for each pupil total $124; rural, 
$86. In opportunity the 12,000,000 rural 
school children “have always been, and 
still are, the least privileged in the 
nation.” 

These facts the country schoolmen 
know and debate. Perennially, high reso- 
lutions are passed, pigeonholed, and for- 
gotten. 

Last week they took up the familiar 
routine in a most auspicious setting. 
Sponsored by the National Education 
Association and unofficially by the Fed- 
eral government, the first White House 
Conference on Rural Education assem- 
bled in the East Room of the White 
House. Some 200 delegates attended its 
four general sessions. 

President Edward A. O’Neal of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation told 
them: “The economic status of the 
American farmer is the heart and guts” 
of the educational problem. James B. 
Carey of the CIO said teachers ought to 
join a union. Mrs. Roosevelt replied that 
they might if they did not fear O’Neal’s 
Farm Bureau. O’Neal smiled politely. 
Later President Roosevelt urged Federal 
aid to poor states. 

On the last day, interest perked up 
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EERMANENCE" is the sa for 
Indiana. You can see it in her 
. massive public buildings . . . inher 
rich farmlands, kept black and fertile 
generation after generation . . . in the 
stark strength of the Calumet region, 
one of the'world’s greatest industrial 
centers. Crossroads of America, In- 
diana is a state that looks to the 
‘future, a state that builds to last! 


With «this determination to build 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 
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Indiana’s Beautiful state capitol at Indianapolis . . . constructed 


largely of native Indiana limestone . 


. is typical of the stately buildings that 


grace the Hoosier State. U.S.F. &G. is proud that its contractors’ bonds 
helped assure construction of many of these imposing public works. 


Vidiana WSuilds fo Lostt 


' strongly and well . . . this resolve to 


forge ahead in unchecked progress 
... .it is only natural that Indianians 
should seek certainty in insurance. 
To serve this insurance-minded state, 
U.S.F.&G. requires a large branch 
office at Indianapolis . . . agency 
offices in 197 cities and‘ towns 
throughout the state. Thus nearly 
every community in Indiana is served 
by a U.S.F.&G. representative. 


This complete U.S.F.& G. coverage is 
not restricted to Indiana alone. Few 
communities in the United States, its 
territories, and Canada are without 
the services of a U.S.F.&G. agent. 
So wherever you are and whatever 
you do, look to your local U.S.F.&G. 
representative for guidance in all 
casualty insurance and bonding prob- 
lems. Consult him as you would Emons 


‘ 


doctor or lawyer. 


as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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When unusual - 
exercise makes 
your muscles 
ache...rub 


Absorbine Jr. 
in well for 


prompt relief! 


Don’t be out of sorts when 
unusual exercise makes muscles 
sore and stiff! Rub those aching 
muscles with Absorbine Jr., 
the liniment that’s been famous 
more than fifty years. .Apply 
a few drops of Absorbine Jr. 
Rub it in well. Soon you'll 
feel pleasant, cooling relief. 
Pain and stiffness seem to drift 
away—it’s grand. Always 
keep Absorbine Jr. 
handy. At all drug- 
stores, $1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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sharply: The Roosevelt dog Fala trotted 
into the East Room and stole the show. 
Cajoled by cake and Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Fala jumped and rolled over witile dele- 
gates crowded around and stood on up- 
holstered chairs. Finally Mrs. Roosevelt 
whistled him off the premises. 
Austin R. Meadows, an Alabama dele- 
gate who said he had been sent to the 
conference chiefly “to say hello to Fala,” 
observed: “Now I can go home.” 


RELIGION 


Comic-Book Scriptures 


The religious book-of-the-week for 
small fry has just appeared on the news- 
stands. It is an edition of 450,000 copies 
of “Picture Stories From the Bible,” New 
Testament Part I, depicting Christ’s early 
life “reverently, in full-color continuity.” 
In simpler language, that means the book 
tells the story of scriptures in comic-strip 
format. 

The story is carefully based on the 
Protestant King James version; the re- 
vised Catholic New Testament was also 
consulted and disputed points are either 
explained or avoided. On its 48 pages are 
272 narrative pictures with the familiar 
balloon-and-bubble inserts (balloons for 
dialogue, bubbles for meditation). At the 
end are a keyed map of the Holy Land, 




















_. a chronological index of principal events, 


and a scripture reference list to the 45 
episodes. 





The new edition marks the success of 
a venture that started out as a decided 
risk. It was in 1942 that Montgomery 
Mulford, author of “Bible Lessons Month- 
ly” for church schools, and Don Cameron, 
formerly of the Disney studios, collabo- 
rated on 10-cent cartoons of Old Testa- 
ment stories from the Bible (NEwsweex, 
Aug. 3, 1942). At first, shocked adults 
stigmatized them as garish, offensive, 
sacrilegious. Those “horrid balloon things 
that come out of speakers’ mouths,” they 
protested, should never be_ allowed to 
vulgarize scriptural characters. But the 
publisher M. C. Gaines, former school 
principal and pioneer in the comic-strip 
magazine field, quickly marketed more 
than 1,000,000 copies. Then he repub- 
lished the four parts-in a single volume 
and sold more than a quarter of a million 
more. 

Thousands of churches ordered them. 
One minister said the Picture Bible 
Stories were “the only book in the church 
library children asked to take home to 
read.” To the ten denominations on his 
advisory council, Gaines distributed 
$3,500 in profits. ; 

Today, with the New Testament series 
expected to do as well, the project has 
the blessing of practically every denomi- 
nation. Educators approve it, too. 

For their part, youngsters nurtured on 
Superman and Popeye have taken in 
stride a device that turns to religious ad- 
vantage their voracity for comics—an ap- 
petite that currently gobbles up 30,000,- 
000 comic books a month. 





cere AND SEEING THE MULTITUDE, JESUS WENT 
UP INTO A MOUNTAIN AND TAUGHT THE 
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_And St. Louis Wins 


Horsehide was St. Louis’ most con- 


spicuous commodity last week. The pur- 
yeyors were the Browns and. the Cardinals 
and their showroom -was Sportsman's 
Park, where for the first time in the 42- 


year-old history of World Series play St. 
Louisans could see both home teams in « | 


championship action. 

The situation and the lack of precedent 
seemed to have crossed up the rooters. 
Normally National League fans, they had 
seen the slick Cardi win eight pen- 
nants in 19 years, the last three-in succes- 
sion. This year the game Browns, battling 
their way through a red-hot t 
fight, had outdrawn the senior leaguers 
_as an attraction and stormed home at the 
head of the American League for the first 
time in‘ their’ career. 

It was downright confusing. John 
Horn, NEWSWEEK'’s sports editor, after 
conducting his own bob-tailed Gallup 


poll in hotel lobbies, taxis, and tfolley..- 


Z of superbly pleas- 
-, Yet merely a penny 
or two more 


cars, Game to the ridiculous conclusion ~ | 


that the. majority of St. Louisans didn’t ~ 
care who’won the Series. It-was a vic-~ ” 


tory for local pride whoever won, and 
they felt like Bob (Junior) Scanlon, bat- 
boy for both teams, who said he was 
rooting for St. Louis. 


Look Out! Fans talked with awe and 
pride of the Cardinals, tagged by many 
observers as the only major-league team 
of prewar caliber this year, and spoke 
wistfully of .their poor. relatives, the 
Browns, whose courageous do-or-die ca- 
reer was lifted without credit from an 
Horatio Alger plot. A trainman at the 
Union Station keyed the general feeling 
when Manager Billy Southworth and his 
boys arrived Oct. 2 for the Series? “Look 
out,” he cried, “don’t let those red-hot 
Brownies beat you.” “3S ie 

The under-dog Brownies stayed. right 
up with their new reputation and never 
let down. Going into the opener on little 
more ‘than a zing and a prayer they 
showed magnificent baseball to the daily 
crowd of some 35,000. Although Manager 
Luke Sewell’s‘men were Series rookies, 
they played’ with ‘all of the confidence 
that should have belonged to the Cardi- 
nals, most of whom were Series veterans. 
Twice the Browns took the Series lead. 
Then the Cardinals surged ahead, won 
three straight, and by four games to two 
captured ‘their fifth world championship. 
St. Louisans impartially cheered the 
Browns for a game battle and the Cardi- 
nals for a triumph of skill over hustle. 


First Game: Browns 2; ‘Cardinals 1. 
The strange case of Mort Cooper, or the 
Browns’ secret weapon V 1-2:: After a 
moming drizzle the day cleared to a 
sun-dazzling warmth. The Browns were 
the “visitors” in their gray on-the-road 
uniforms with brown-and-orange'' trim- 
mings, and they occupied the visiting 
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YOU NEED 


EXECUTONE! 
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How This Modern“inter-Com” System 
Saves Man-Hours...increases Output 
EXECUTONE puts you in instant conversational 
contact with every department of your organi- 
zation! Saves time... conserves energy... 
minimizes waste motion. 


EXECUTONE enables you to get information from 
your employces she instant you want #t—elimi- 
nates the evc:lasting running back and forth 
from one ofiice to another. 
EXECUTONE speeds your phone service by 
taking the load of “inside” calls off your switch-- 
board. Cuts down busy signals and expensive 
call-backs. Saves ‘you money in many ways. 
The “‘inter-com” system selected by the 
U. S. Navy for many of our fighting ships. 
Write for FREE booklet “‘M-17” 





COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Service in Principal Cities 


Back the Attack—Buy War Bonds! 

















The Best RUM COCKTAILS* 


are made with 


MYERS’S 


JAMAICA RUM | #3 


$ 


PLANTERS’ PUNCH 
BRAND 
97 PROOF 


“TRY A DELICIOUS 
MYERS’S MILLION: 


' Put 1/3 lemon or 
lime juice in shaker. 
Add 2/3 Myers's 
Rum. 2 teaspoon 
sugar for each cock- §& 
tail. Dash of Angos- 
tura Bitters. Shoke &@& 
well. Serve, iced, with 
Maraschino cherry in 
cocktail glass. 

e 
—For free booklet with 
many delicious recipes 
write Dept.NW-10 




















dugout along first base. The 
Cardinals were the “home 
team,” wearing home white 
outfits with red-and-black de- 
signs. 

Pitcher Denny Galehouse | 
of the Browns, who had less 
than a .500 average regular | 
season with W 9, L 10, ran 
into immediate trouble. The 
33-year-old right hander al- 
lowed the Cards five hits in 
three innings but squeaked 
through by leaving five Car- 
dinals stranded on base. Mort 
Cooper, the big Missouri-born 
ace of the Cards (W 22, L 
7), retired the Browns in easy 
order for three and_ two- 
thirds innings. Then the un- 
lucky No. 13 Cardinal—who 
had the unbelievably bad 
record of: losing four games 
to the American League while 
winning only one—relaxed 
momentarily. Brownie Gene 
Moore, an ex-Cardinal, 
rapped a single, and _ first 
baseman George McQuinn 
followed in a typical Brown 
1-2 punch. with a home run 
over the pavilion roof. They 
were the only hits off Cooper 
and relief pitcher Sylvester 
(Blix) Donnelly, who took 
over in the eighth inning after Cooper 
was yanked for a pinch-hitter, but they 
were enough. Slats Marion, the rangy 
Redbird shortstop, saved his team from 
a shutout inthe ninth on the seventh and 
last hit off Galehouse. 


Second Game: Cardinals 3, Browns 2. 
Unearned runs, a pinch hit, Brownie errors 
—and Blix Donnelly again. The turf was 
soggy from an overnight thunderstorm as 
the Cardinals, behind southpaw Max 
Lanier, took to the field. The Redbirds 
scored first, when two errors of Brown 
pitcher Nelson Potter sent Emil Verban 
across the plate with an unearned run in 
the third inning. In the fourth, they got 
another unearned run. The Browns 
evened the count in the seventh with 
three straight hits. 

A relief tug-o-war ensued between 
Brownie Bob Muncrief and Cardinal 
Donnelly, who replaced the sore-arm La- 
nier in the eighth. Through four innings 
—the first extra-inning World Series game 
since 19389—Donnelly, who looks like a 
pugnacious prizefighter on the mound, 
was superb. His team solved Muncrief in 
the last half of the eleventh. First base- 
man Ray Sanders got an opening single 
and scored when Ken O’Dea anchel a 


-pinch single through the’ infield. 


Third Game: Browns 6, Cardinals 2. 
By the simple expedient of switching 
dugouts and changing into home uni- 
forms, the Browns played inconsiderate 
hosts.to the surprised Cardinals. In the 
third inning, trailing 1-0, the hitless 
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They Couldn’t Lose: Nicholas Frederic, a Brownie 
fan, keeps his eye on the game while feeding from 
the hand of Mrs. Frederic, a Cardinal rooter 


wonders of 1944 came to life. Moore 
again opened a rally with a single. Five 
straight hits rattled off Brown bats be- 
fore the rookie Card pitcher, Ted Wilks, 
Went to the showers. The Card parade 
of reliefers—Fred Schmidt, Al Jurisich, 
and Bud Byerly—held the Brown score 
down to two more runs while ex-Seabee 
Jack Kramer of the Browns scattered 
seven hits, worth two Card unearned 
runs. 


Fourth Game: Cardinals 5, Browns 1. 
It was a victory for the form chart as 
Southworth’s slickers made as valiant a 
comeback as ever did Sewell’s  step- 
children during the regular season. The 
triumph started with a first-inning home 
run by slugger Stan Musial, last year’s 
batting champ, with Johnny (Hippity) 
Hopp on base. It continued for a total 
of a dozen hits off three Brown pitchers— 
Sig Jakucki, the Army veteran, Al Hol- 
lingsworth, and Tex Shirley. Harry (The 
Cat) Brecheen, a southpaw Cardinal 
sophomore, gave the Browns nine blows, 
but the sting was drawn from them by 
the sparkling fielding of Brecheen him- 


self, Marion, Sanders, and third baseman ° 


Whitey Kurowski. 


Fifth Game: Cardinals 2, Browns 0. 
The thermometer went down, topcoats 
came out, and the smothering curse of 
Mort Cooper was lifted from his broad 
shoulders in a return strikeout duel be- 
tween opening day pitchers. Working 
brilliantly, Cooper was in trouble just 
once, when the bases were: full of 
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Brownies in the sixth. But he_ retired 
the side with two strikeouts, the. most 
yital of the twelve he made in the game— 
me shy of a World Series record. 
Brownie Galehouse did nearly as well. 
He fanned ten but he had the misfor- 
‘tune of serving two home-run balls: to 
frst baseman Ray Sanders in the sixth, 
and to left fielder. Danny Litwhiler in 
the eighth. The two pitchers’ strikeouts, 
however, set a new Series: record for 
one game. : 


Sixth Game: Cardinals -8, Browns 1. 
The Browns, gray-clad visitors once more, 
drew first blood in the second inning 
when Chet Laabs’s triple was immedi- 
ately followed by McQuinn’s single. But 
in the fourth a walk, an error, and three 


singles brought Mort Cooper, Ray San- - 


ders, and Whitey Kurowski across the 
plate for the Cards. Ted Wilks hand- 
cuffed the Browns from the 6th inning, 
when Southworth called him in to relieve 
Lanier’s sore arm. The game’s fourteen 
strikeouts made the Series total a record 


And ‘so, the World Championship flag 
will fly over Sportsman’s Park in 1945— 
but only when the St. Louis Cardinals 
are there. 


Gridiron Thrills 


Although overshadowed by the all-St. 
Louis World Series, football supplied 
some October thrills of its own: 

@ North Carolina Pre-Flight continued its 
winning by setting back Duke 13-6. Otto 
Graham, ex-Northwestern star, and Stan 
Koslowski; formerly of Holy Cross, made 
an unbeatable backfield combination. 

@ Navy, upset victim of the Pre-Flight 
Cloudbusters:two weeks ago, disclosed its 
real strength for the first time by rolling 
up eight touchdowns against Penn State. 
Substitute Vic Finos ted seven ac- 
aeote place kicks. Navy, 55; Penn State, 
@ The.Michigan Wolverines showed pow- 
er in their traditional game with Minne- 
sota for possession of the Little Brown 
Jug. Sparked by fullback Bob Wiese, the 
Wolverines won the trophy for the second 
consecutive year, after a thirsty decade, 
by beating the Gophers 28-13. 

@ The Yale Bulldog, trailing 7-0, pounced 
on a Cornell fumble in the second period, 
tied the score, and went on to win, 16-7. 
@ After a 1943 season of defeats Colum- 
bia changed its football ways, winning its 
first two games this year. Two weeks ago 
the Lions downed Union 21-0 and last 
Saturday overpowered Syracuse 26-2. 

@ While 40,000 spectators roared, the 
underrated Golden Bears of the Univer- 
sity of California ‘missed the winning 
touchdown by 1 foot in the fourth quar- 
ter and held the Southern California Tro- 
jans to a 6-6 tie. 

€ Notre pee cog its second shut-out 
victory by c ing Tulane 26-0. Achille 
(Chick) Maggioli scored two of the, four 
touchdowns. eae rt 
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WHEN a conveyor belt 
must handle hot slag, or a hose 
conduct high octane gasoline, 
Continuous performance depends 
‘on how well either has been 
built for that job. One muse te-.... 

sist heat and abrasion, the other 
repel destructive aromatic constituents of the gasoline. 
Many other industrial applications of mechanical rub- 
ber products are equally exacting. With various types 
of man-made rubber to select from, each with specific 
_ properties, Republic technicians choose the material, 
‘ and determine the correct construction: to meet: the 
required service. , 
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] “It’s F-N, the test for men!” Scratch your 
¢ head—if you find dryness or loose dan- 
druff you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Buy the 
large economy size. 
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LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 
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2 Keeps hair well combed all day without 
@ that greasy look! Grooms without grease! 
No more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks and feels good! 














NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANO- 
e LIN haslong been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. A little 
Wildroot Cream-Oil 
goes a long, long way. 
Get it today from your 
barber or druggist. 


SPECIAL NOTE 
TO WOMEN. ee 


Thousands of women use Wildroot Cream- 
Oil to remove loose dandruff, relieve dry- 
ness, and help beautify the hair. Try it be- 
fore a shampoo... also after a permanent 
wave to relieve dryness. Excellent for 
training children’s hair. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 


’ would seem the 
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say along Mike Jacob’s fashionable 
esplanade of asphalt on West 49th 
Street, New York, a curious situation 
has come to exist in the prizefight busi- 
ness. There is plenty of money for 
fights, but no fighters. The public is 
. especially fight-hot and loose with its 
doubloons in large cities enriched by 
war work. Artistically, the matchmak- 
ers have nothing with which te meet 
this demand. Being human, however, 
to an almost spectacular degree, they 
sell tickets anyway, at prices which 
would ransom the average Balkan 
king, and fulfill their end of the con- 
tract literally if not spiritually by pair- 
ing any two of a handful of “duration” 
fighters who happen to have a couple 
of teeth that meet and a pass from the 
hospital for the evening in question. 

I am speaking now of heavyweights. 
There are some very good little men 
available, notably Willie Pep, the 
featherweight champion. But even the 
hungriest fight audience discriminates 
in favor of big men, and if the pro- 
moters have to scout their talent in 
Turkish baths, so much the better for 
their own silhouettes. 

When the savants on Jacobs Beach 
talk of true fighters, they look back or 
ahead. Dumb Dan Morgan, intellec- 
tual leader of the outdoor salon, will 
State his theory that Army life will 
impair Joe Louis’s ability more than 
Billy Conn’s. James Joy Johnston, in 
order to disagree with Daniel and 
more particularly in order to inter- 
rupt him, may take the opposite view. 
Some fine Voltairian dialectic ensues. 
But the fact is that when it comes to 
turning a dollar, the boys must forget 
Louis and Conn and work with the 
material at hand. 


The gallery of duration heavy- 
weights is an odd one. Let us run 
briefly. over the‘lineup: 

Jor Baxsi—This operative of Pol- 
ish origin, : pened young and strong, 
est of the hardy du- 

rationals. However, he has acquired a 
fixed habit of fighting nobody but a 
man named Lee Savold, and when he 
“was matched recently to meet a man 


fought once in the distant past, Baksi’s 
Savold-conscious system reacted with 
a bad cold on the eve of battle, forc- 
ing him to withdraw. This necessitated 
the substitution of 

| Lee Oma—The other night Dr. 





The Turkish Bath Follies 
by JOHN LARDNER 


“During the duration,” as they - William H. Walker, brother of James 


named Tami Mauriello, whom he had - 


J. Walker, sitting next to me at the 
ringside, remarked: “Boy, if you'd 
only known the condition of Oma be- 
fore that fight, like I did!” This diag- 
nosis, naturally, was not forthcoming 
before the battle. Oma drooled flesh 
from the waistband of his trunks and 
was knocked out in eight rounds by 

Tami MavuriELLo, who had one 
more chin but lgss hip fat than Oma. 
They looked like a pair of ex-consuls 
sporting in a Roman swimming hole 
in the days of Emperor Tiberius. Mau- 
riello is afflicted with a naturally 
round heel on one foot, which causes 
him to fall over on his back whenever 
he is nudged while standing on that 
foot. He usually gets right up again, 
as was discovered by 

Lou Nova, formerly a fighter of 
great durability but now, thanks to 
much blocking of punches with his 
chin, a fanatical disciple of the law of 
gravity. When not pushed, as by Mau- 
riello, Nova will fall and become un- 
conscious from other causes, as from 
surprise, when a decision against him 
was announced in favor of Oma. 

LEE SavoLp is a man who gained 
80 pounds serving beer to customers 
and himself from behind a bar and~ 
then became fashionably lean only to 
find himself out of style ‘in an age of 
fat heavyweights. He still does a fair 
amount of business soothing the fixa- 
tion of Joe Baksi. 

THE MicHty MENICHELLI is an 
Argentine, pleasingly plump, who was 
imported here sight unseen by. the 
aforementioned: James J. Johnston. Mr. 
Johnston describes him as a_ great 
fighter and is looking forward very 
much to seeing him fight. Just over 
the horizon and headed this way is 

Arturo Gopoy of Chile, the only 
man ever to make Tony Galento com- 
plain to the referee. 


As a sign of the times and of the 
temptations promoters are up against, 
the Gillette razor people have just 
signed with Uncle Michael Jacobs the 
most ambitious boxing broadcast series 
ever attempted (NEwswEEK, Sept. 
18). To earn his whisker money, Un- 
cle Michael is practically forced to 
stage fights, by pairing the above char- 
acters in as many combinations as 
mathematics will allow. Distribution 
will be freer within those limits, of 
course, as soon as he can break up the 
affair between Baksi and Savold. 
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In the spectacular job America’s 
railroads are doing there is a design 


for finer future transportation. 


It centers upon the performance of the 
General Motors locomotive. 


Part of this performance lies in this loco- 
motive’s work. It is quick to get away— 
carries through its job with few or no stops 





" LOCOMOTIVES . ...... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, ts Grengs i 
ENGINES ... 150 10 2000 H.P. aRLEVEEANO DIESEL. ENGINE DIVISION, | 


ENGINES ... 1510250 H.P..,... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Deirait 2 









Back in the ’60’s, locomotives such 
as the Marlboro of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad puffed through the 
Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts, to 
give the New England of those days 
the latest in transportation. 


Today, 5400-H. P. Diesel 
locomotives— newest and largest 
railroad motive power in use on any 
New England road — haul as many as 
125 freight cars at former passenger: 
train speeds. They are introducing 
another new era in New England rail- 
roading. They have aided greatly in 
keeping New England warm with their 
loads of precious oil and coal. 





= HERALD OF 
" TRANSPORTATIONS FUTURE 


for service —gets there on clipped sched- 
ules. 


In run after run these locomotives are 
hauling heavy freight faster than passen- 


gers were carried a few years back. 


These achievements are elements in rail- ’ 
road progress. They are forerunners of 4 
great new era of transportation efficiency 
in the days which lie ahead. 
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“One-two-three woor- 
what ta the world ?” gasped Elsie 


“cc 
BD scsi yelled Elmer, the bull. 
“I’m testing my voice. One-two-three, woof 
woof. One-two-thr—.” 
“Wait a minute,” interrupted Elsie, the 
Borden Cow. “You're hardly the type for 
a swoon crooner. What on earth are—” 


“I,” boomed Elmer importantly, “am go- 
ing to make a speech. Ah, I can hear me 
now: ‘Fellow citizens, we of the food indus- 
try ask no credit for the remarkable job we 
are doing. We merely call your attention to 
the fact that our fighting men are the best- 
fed fighting men in the world. And—’ ” 


“It’s the truth, all right, but you sound a 
little boastful,” objected Elsie. “And, while 


you’re on the subject, don’t forget to men- 
tion that the food industry is doing a won- 
derful job keeping the home front well-fed, 


NIZED VITAMIN D 


von IN EVERY sipy “Mp 


too. Take Borden’s Homogenized Milk. It’s 
my own personal milk improved by Borden 
scientists so there’s cream all through it— 
not just on top. And Vitamin D is added.” 

“Don’t make me pause for commercials,” 
bellowed Elmer. “Get this next part: Quote: 
And when I say well-fed, I know what I’m 
talking about. My wife tells me that 25% 
of all our food goes to our Armed Forces 


and to our allies. And...” 


“Unquote,” chuckled Elsie. “I can guess 
what you're going to say next. You'll remind 
your audience that while our Armed Forces 
are enjoying good foods like ice cream in 

OURIS| 
cen Nk OURS 
2 2) PND MILK SHERBETs, 


great plenty (and do stress the fact that 
Borden’s Ice Cream and Milk Sherbets are 
nutritious dairy foods, not just tasty treats) 
that Americans at home are still the best- 
fed of all warring peoples.” 

“Hold on,” roared Elmer, “this is my 
speech.” 

“I love every word of it,” soothed Elsie. 
“It’s a thrilling story and a real tribute to 
the food industry . . . how our farmers have 
grown more food with less help and very 
little new machinery . . . how food compa- 
nies have performed shipping and produc- 
tion miracles . . . how grocers have done a 
great job with green clerks and fewer clerks. 
I’m so glad you’re speaking for the whole 
food industry, not just Borden.” 

“Hmpf!” snorted Elmer, “It seems to me 
that you’ve managed to get Borden into 
every other line of my speech.” 


“Why, Elmer, how you talk,” protested 
Elsie. “I’ve ‘hardly asked you to mention 


Borden. Of course, you could work in a 

word about Borden’s Hemo—the new way 

to drink your vitamins and like ‘em.” 
pri’ 
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“You may call it a word, I call it a sales 
talk,” mumbled Elmer. “Besides, it wouldn't 
fit into my speech.” 


“Nonsense,” chuckled Elsie. “You can 


mention it easily—just before you say that 
Borden’s Fine Cheeses are marvelous ‘buys’ 
for one’s points and pennies.” 

“I get it,” groaned Elmer, “hardly men- 
tion Borden at all.” 

“That’s the idea,” enthused Elsie. “Of 
course, you might drop a hint that scads of 
doctors approve Borden’s Evaporated Milk 


for feeding tiny babies on account of it’s so 
digestible and rich in Vitamin D.” 


“Never mind,” sighed Elmer. “Here, you 
test your voice. If it’s going to be your 
speech, you may as well speak it.” 

“Well, if you insist,” beamed Elsie, “I'll 
be glad to. Now, let me practice the most 
important part, a statement of fact that 
everyone in the audience will agree with: 
One-two-three, woof woof—If it’s Borden’s, 
it’s got to be good!” 
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BOOKS 
Up the Bedroom Ladder 


“Forever Amber,” a first novel by 
Kathleen Winsor, is a sometimes brill- 
jant, sometimes tedious story of one Am- 
ber St. Clare of Restoration England, who 
makes her way up the ladder of success 
to the ultimate royal bedroom. Perhaps 
significantly, it is published by the same 
firm that gave us “Gone With the Wind” 
and is just as serious a contribution to 
literature. Miss Winsor is the wife of the 
All-American football center of 1936-37, 
Robert J. Herwig of California. (FoREVER 
AmBeR. By Kathleen Winsor. 972 pages. 
Macmillan. $3.) 











Cartoon of a Theme 


Erskine Caldwell, in whose “Tobacco 
Road” the topsoil of social consciousness 
covered the fertilizing smut, is one of 
America’s outstanding novelists and short- 
story writers (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 28). Now 
he comes along with a new novel. He 
calls it “Tragic Ground.” For one of his 
unquestionable talents it is just that. 

Once again Caldwell is purportedly 


Caldwell’s latest is sad 


dealing with a grim social condition—the 
fate of those cast out of employment 
when the war factories close down. He 
sets his characters in Poor Boy, the deri- 
sive name given a miserable shack town 
on the outskirts of a Southern city. Un- 
doubtedly their plight is real. Undoubted- 
ly they present a problem crying for 
solution. 

Unfortunately Caldwell, whose novel 
reeks with the stale smell of a bawdy 
house, has turned out a burlesque of a 
theme which should have been treated 

with decency and consideration. Lillian 





What's the difference 
between 448,180 
and 297,840 people? 


That’s what Portland retailers wanted to know 
so they sought the aid of The Journal 
-».and got 125 pages of facts about their customers 
—facts also of interest to you! 


HEN war activity jumps a city’s 
population 30 % ... increases month- 
ly industrial payrolls from $5,175,999 to 


- $34,247,504...it is imperative that its 


business people look ahead and plan for 
the future of such a market. 


Early this year Portland retailers realized 
that they must have current up- 
to-the-minute information about 
such things as... What are the 
most popular price points? 

How many families need house- 
hold appliances and what kind? 
What are Portland families 
planning to buy after the war? 


The latest available data of 
this nature were in the 1941 
consumer study of Portland made 
for The Journal by R. L. Polk & 
Co. This was the third such study spon- 
sored by The Journal. The first in 1932 
and the second in 1934, 


So valuable had these studies proved 
to Portland business that early this year 
the Retail Trade Bureau came to The 
Journal with an urgent request! Would 
The Journal make a fourth consumer study 


- of Portland, and do it in 1944? Would 


The Journal find out what Portland con- 
sumers are currently think- 
ing... get a preview of 
their planning for the 
future? 


The Journal would and 

did! It immediately au- 

thorized the research de- 

partment of R. L. Polk & 

Co. to undertake its 

fourth study of the 

Portland Consumer Mar- 

ket. October, 1944 saw 

the completion of this 

‘comprehensive census of 

consumers...125 pages 

containing hundreds of 

thousands of pertinent, timely facts about 
Portland families. 


This material includes vital statistics 
of families, current home data and plans 
for future improvements, information 
about household appliances owned and 
wanted, data on automobiles, clothing, 
food brands and buying habits, hobbies, 
etc. Currently it is being released in a 

series of special presentations to 
Portland retailers. 


If you are selling in the 

Portland market or are inter- 

ested in selling here, whether 

it be cosmetics or furnaces, you 

will find much of interest and 

value in this study. It contains 

facts—not opinions—material 

available nowhere else. A note 

to the advertising director of 

The Journal, or Reynolds-Fitz- 

- gerald, Inc., its national representatives, 

will bring you the information you desire 

about the Portland, Oregon market, as re- 
vealed in this census of consumers. 


In sponsoring four consumer 
studies during the past 12 
years, The Journal has 
given to Portland busi- 
ness men an opportun- 
ity to compare facts 
. ebout their customers 
.eee has given them an 
insight on the growth % 
and development of . a 
their market. That Portland retailers rec- 
ognize the valuable and unusual public 
service rendered by these continuing 
studies is evidenced in their request to 
The Journal for this fourth study of this 
critical time! Little wonder that The 
Journal is Portland’s favorite newspaper 
+ @emong retail advertisers and readers alike! 


ooelf you lived in Portland you'd read 


THE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 


Represented Nationalty by REYNOLDS. FITZGERALD 
Member: Metropolitan and Pacific Parade Groups 
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COPYRIGHT, 1944-—BATES SHOE COMPANY 
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% If you like the way they look, you’ll more than like the way they 
/ y feel... because a new kind of roominess has been added... 
just where extra width counts. They are “SLIPPER-FREE WHERE YOUR 
FOOT BENDS”. So . . . for solid comfort on the go and well-proportioned 
looks . . . your feet will be pleased to meet the wider Bates shoe. Most 
styles priced from $6.50 through $10.50 in the U. S. A. 
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Made in Webster, Massachusetts since 1885 


‘ people who should have been treated 
' with the respect of a Dostoevski or a 
_ Steinbeck. This is one of the saddest 
. books of the season—saddest because of 
_ Caldwell’s desertion of standards when 
' treating a theme that demanded some- 
_ thing besides a leer. (TRacic Grounp. By 


‘ citizens who were driven out of their 


ing exposé of the West Coast situation. 


. regionalism. 
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Smith, not averse to facing the filth of 
the life she was reporting, maintained a 
stern level of decency in “Strange Fruit.” 
In “Tragic Ground” Caldwell perverts his 
talents, insults his characters, and dis- 
gusts his readers. 

Caldwell’s “poor whites,” caught up 
by the whirlpool of wartime economics 
and harried by the ghastliness of juvenile 
delinquency, are but poor cartoons of 


Erskine Caldwell. 237 pages. Duell, Sloan 
d> Pearce. $2.50.) 


California’s ‘Undeclared War’ 


~ Although Carey McWilliams, in his 
terrifying new book, is primarily con- 
cerned with the plight of the Japanese 


California homes after Pearl Harbor, 
what he has to say should be the concern 
of everyone. “Prejudice—Japanese-Ameri- 
cans: Symbol of Racial Intolerance” gets 
to the very heart of a disturbing mani- 
festation in democratic America. 

It may be difficult for some to realize 
the close relationship between the war- 
time Japanese-American situation, the so- 
called Negro problem, and all other forms 
of race hatred. It will not be difficult once 
one has read McWilliams’s thorough-go- 


Leg Man: McWilliams is a trained 
investigator. Born 39 years ago in Colo- 
rado, he received his law degree in. 1927 
from the University of Southern Califor- 
nia and settled in Los Angeles. He 
worked as a free lance and soon attracted 
some attention with his biography of Am- 
brose Bierce, the California poet and 
paragrapher, and with a study of literary 












At the same time that John Steinbeck 
was writing “The Grapes of Wrath,” Mc- 
Williams was gathering documented ma- 
terial on the plight of those wretched 
migrants whom Steinbeck brought so 
vividly to life. The validity of Steinbeck’s 
book was buttressed by the facts of Mc. 
Williams’s “Factories in the Field.” Fear- 
ful that the public would think of migra- 
tory labor as purely a Californian prob- 
lem, McWilliams followed with “Ill Fares | 
the Land,” which showed it was nearly a 
national problem. 

McWilliams’s next book, “Brothers 
Under the Skin,” was more startling than 
his previous ones: It tackled the whole 
problem of racial minorities in the United 
States and made the distressing point 
that our enemies in Europe and the 
Orient were putting our own mistakes to 
good use, in the words of Pearl Buck, as 
“potent weapons against us.” 

“Prejudice” carries on McWilliams’s 
powerful arguments for those American 
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Shafts under 10 Mm 
Light Radial Load 


Moderate Thrust Load 
(Either Direction) 
Normal or High Speeds 


SELECT 
FAFNIR 30 Series 

EXTRA SMALL RADIAL 

frome = BEARING 







Bore sizes: 
4 Mm to 9 Mm 
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FOR 
Lubricant Retention 
Dirt Exclusion 
Other Standard Single 








Light Radial Load 
Moderate Thrust Load 
(Either Direction) 





Normal Speed Row Bearing Advantages 
- Intermittent Service 
SELECT SELECT 





FAFNIR SEALED and 
SHIELDED BEARINGS 


FAFNIR 200 Series 
facns RADIAL BEARING 





* Bore sizes: 








@ADIAL Single Shield 
Double Shield 
TWarus? -_ Sent 


Turust 





S'S For ALL INDUSTRIES ..Yours in Particular 


Is your product one of those already 
released for production? Or will it be 
released soon? in either case, Fafnir’s 
production facilities will interest you as 






















Super-Precision Operation 
Moderate Radial Loads 
Thrust in one direction 


SELECT 
FAFNIR MM 9000 Series 
SPINDLE BEARINGS 
Rao 


supply of the ball bearings you need. 

If you are planning to introduce a new 
product you will want to lick friction 
problems well in advance. Fafnir engi- 
meers can be of invaluable assistance 
while your proposed “new one” is still in 
the blueprint stage. 

Every requirement of speed, load, 
thrust, compactness and long life has been 
met successfully with Fafnir Ball Bear- 

















Bore sizes: 
20 Mm to 
200 Mm 








BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND _ STAMPS 





they assure a continuous and dependable’ 


FOR 
Combinations of Moderate to 
Heavy Loads 
Medium Speeds 
Unequalled Wide Inner 
Ring Advantages 
Extra protection against 
dust and dirt 


SELECT 
FAFNIR SAODD HEAVY 
SERIES PILLOW BLOCKS 


For shaft diameters from 56” 
to 61546". 










ings. Let Fafnir help you engineer fric- 
tion out of every turning point. The 
Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, 
Connecticut. 


AFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 












THE APPROVED 
INSULITE WALL 
of PROTECTION 


LAP 
0" 


+ “at 


! . 


For the home you build tomorrow, you’ll find 
many new improvements, new ways of building. 
The materials ‘used for walls and ceilings, for 
instance, may be bought in packages—in the 
form of Insulite. In the making of Insulite, north- 
woods trees are put into giant machines that 
grind them to pieces—leaving the wood fibres, the 
‘heart and strength”? of wood. These fibres are 
then fabricated into Insulite boards, the fibres 
interlaced together in many directions. In the proc- 
ess, millions of air cells are formed about the 
fibres—resulting in high insulation efficiency. 
When you use Insulite for wall construction, 
you get two values from the one material — high 
insulation efficiency, superior bracing strength. 


INSULITE, minNeapouts 2, MINNESOTA (a 





FROM WOOD 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY 


For your Home of Tomorrow ... . 



















@ On outer-walls, Insulite Bildrite 
Sheathing builds a _ wind-proofed, 
weather-tight wall of high insulation 
efficiency, superior bracing strength, 
free from cracks or knotholes. The big 
boards cover a large area in one appli- 
cation, saving in labor, time. 





@ On innet-walls, Sealed Lok:-Joint 
Lath builds a second wall of insula- 
tion, a strong, rigid plastering surface. 
Lath marks are eliminated, plaster 
marks reduced to a minimum. ‘The 
patented ‘‘Lok” prevents joints from 
opening under trowel pressure. ; 


@ Selective cutting and reforestauon 
of trees is a constructive plan to cone 
serve our forests. This has always been 
a part of Insulite’s planning. 
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citizens of Japanese origin who ‘were 
driven from their homes and farms. He 
sets forth in detail the story of this un- 
precedented abrogation of civil rights 
which, as he points out, may be under- 
standable under war conditions. 

After tracing the history of California’s 
“undeclared war” against Japan, going on 


‘for the past half century, McWilliams 


contends it was race prejudice, and not 
military necessity, that caused the Japa- 


McWilliams champions minorities 


nese-Americans to be ousted from Cali- 
fornia and tossed by the Federal govern- 
ment into “relocation centers”—nothing 
but concentration camps. To support this 
contention he cites the fact that in Ha- 
waii, a far more dangerous outpost of de- 
fense, the Japanese-Americans were not 
so treated. 


Race Quarantine: The undeclared 
war started about 1890 when Japanese 
immigrants began arriving at a rate of 
1,000 a year. In 1900 the “first overt act” 
occurred: The Mayor of San Francisco- 
for political advantage—quarantined both 
the Japanese and Chinese quarters of the 
city. The Japanese formed an association 
to protect their interests. In_reply, the San 
Francisco Labor Council took up the case 
against the Japanese. 

McWilliams traces the anti-Japanese 
campaign as it grew in virulence. He 
shows how what started as the hostility of 
labor spread to California: big business, 
industrial. and agricultural. Presidents 
Cleveland, McKinley, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Taft, and Wilson: had trouble in 
California over the Japanese situation an 
found themselves powerless. Why? 

McWilliams’s answer is that the Fed- 
eral government “could no more protect 
the rights of Chinese and Japanese in 
California than it could uphold the civil 
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Southern Hands Have Learned New Skills 








Leer upon thousands of Southern workers 
are going to school today. Their classrooms are 
great shipyards... airplane plants...steel and aluminum 
plants... powder factories... arsenals...war-busy plastic 
and chemical industries...where they are learning the 
myriad skills of modern industry. 


And on the trains and tracks, in the offices and shops 


-of the Southern Railway System, we’re learning new 
skills too . .. how to move more tons of freight, more, 


thousands of passengers. 


We're learning how to do our job more efficiently 
than ever before. 


So, after the war, when you “Look Ahead—Look 
South,” you’ll see an army of strong, capable, level- 
headed American workers— including plenty of highly 
skilled craftsmen—pulling together to make the South- 
land’s dreams come true. : 


’ 


\ Enwaat &. Ror 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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rights of Negroes in the Deep South.” 

e dilemma, then and now, he claims, is 
“directly related to the nation’s capitula- 
tion to the South. on the Negro question.” 

That theme runs through his book. It 
goes into every aspect of the question 
which McWilliams insists is not local but 
national—and which, he warns, will be 
uglier after the war, when the Japanese 
are released from their relocation centers 
and try to return to the homes and land 
from which they. were driven. 

McWilliams has a fourfold answer to 
the ultimate problem: ; 

1—“A declaration of Federal policy in 
the form of a joint resolution in both 
houses of Congress to the effect that it is 
the declared public policy of the United 
States Government that there shall be no 
discrimination based upon race, color, 
creed, or national origin.” 

2—Elimination of the poll tax in Feder- 
al elections; an anti-lynching statute; and 
the adoption of “a new Federal civil- 
rights statute in the form of a Fair Racial 
Practices Act.” 

8+Removal of all suggestions of 
“racism” from immigration and naturali- 
zation codes. 

4—Creation of a Federal agency 
“authorized to deal with the problem and 
thereby recognize that the management 
of race relations has become a function of 
the Federal government.” (PREyUDICE— 
JAPANESE-AMERICANS: SYMBOL OF Ra- 
CIAL INTOLERANCE. By Carey McWil- 
liams. 337 pages. Little, Brown. $3.) 
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MOVIES 





Bogart and the Tawny Bacall 


When a studio comes up with an all- 
out hit like Warner Brothers’ “Casa- 
blanca,” it’s only human to try to repeat 
the trick. It’s just as human—and Holly- 
wood—to miss by a mile: witness War- 
ners’ “Passage to Marseille.” Witness, on 
the other hand, a notable exception in 


The cool Bacall and tough Bogart... 
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... team up for the Fighting French as Dolores Moran lies in a swoon 


the same studio’s new “To Have and 
Have Not,” which reassembles the basic 
elements of “Casablanca” and _ actually 
surpasses the original as intelligent es- 
capist entertainment. 

Like “Casablanca,” the film stars 
Humphrey Bogart in a role precision- 


. tailored to both his capacity as an actor 


and his belatedly discovered impact as 
a matinee idol. Instead of Dooley Wilson 
at the piano, revitalizing “As Time Goes 
By,” there is Hoagy Carmichael at same 
to sing and play the 1929 pop tune “Am 
I Blue?” as well as several jaunty new 
numbers of his own. In place of Ingrid 
Bergman and rarefied romance, there is 
Lauren Bacall, a tawny-haired new- 
comer beautifully designed by Holly- 
wood and nature as bait for a Bogart 
playing hard to get. 

The screen play of “To Have and 
Have Not” derives from Ernest Heming- 
way’s novel in scarcely more than name. 
Censorial action, from several fronts, all 
in the interest of Washington’s good- 
neighbor policy, pressured the switch 
from Cuba and Latin American revolu- 
tionaries to Martinique and the Fighting 
French. 

The adapters, Jules Furthman and 
William Faulkner, have done the rest. 
They have retained little more than Hem- 
ingway’s Harry Morgan (Bogart), his 
deep-seafishing cabin cruiser, and his pa- 
ternalistic tolerance of the rum-addled 
Eddie (Walter Brennan in one of his 
most effective roles). But they have 
fashioned a script that Hemingway would 
be proud to have written—one that in- 
volves a realistic and reluctant Morgan 
with the French Underground in Fort de 
France, the local Gestapo, and, most of 
all, with an ambiguous charmer (Miss 


Bacall) who knows what she wants and_ 


gets it. 

While director Howard Hawks de- 
velops a melodramatic progression from 
kid gloves to brass knuckles, his main 
achievement is the subtle and fascinat- 
ing interplay of strictly earthy char- 
acters. As before, Bogart underplays a 
cynical sentimentalist with perfect tim- 
ing and the air of having rewritten his 
lines on the set. Miss Bacall’s Marie is 
vaguer, but when she is moving in on 
Morgan, her intentions are as explicit as 


they are exciting. 


A Voice for Cinderella: While the 
— part of her achievement stems 
rom Hawks’s astute direction, the 20- 
year-old New Yorker contributes a lot on 
her own, Miss Bacall had studied for a 
season at the American Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts and played bit roles in two 
stage misfits. She was marking time as 
a fashion model for Harper's Bazaar 
when Mrs. Howard Hawks saw her pic- 


* ture and suggested that here was a face 


and figure with screen possibilities. 
Hawks wrote New York for further 
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FAMOUS LIFE LINES 
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W A This combination tank and bulldozer 

is typical of tens of thousands of 
similar track laying vehicles that are serving mag- 
nificently on every fighting front. Vital to their 
operation are “life lines” of Bundy Tubing for 
oil, fuel and braking systems. 
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TRAcK-PRopeLLep VEHICLES have carried a mighty load in 
. war. They will face even more colossal peacetime jobs — in 
agriculture, in industry, in vast public works programs. 


In these and scores-of other fields, new and better products 
are on the way as a result of war experience. And tubing 
will have a more important place than ever in their design 
and construction. 


Bundy — producer of millions on millions of feet of war- 
time “life lines” for ships, planes and vehicles of every type 
— offers its engineering and research experience to manufac- 
turers whose products call for tubing to transmit pressure, 
carry lubricants or refrigerants, or add to structural strength. 


On “reconversion day” we shall be ready to. produce 
promptly and in volume. For information that may help in 
your planning, write Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 13, 
Michigan. 


x & Sameer a 


\ 


—_——— BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 


Pacific Metals Company, Ltd. Standard Tube Sales Corp. ji . Retan & Company Eagle Metals Company 
3100 19th Street : 1 Admiral Avenve : 3333 W. 47th 112 South 16th Street 3628 East Marginal Way 
Francisco 10, California Maspeth, New York City, N. Y. Chicago 32, Ifinois Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania Seattle 4, Washington 
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NOT FOR TOUSLED TIM 7 


who uses water to keep his hair 





















down. After water dries — his hair 
stands on end, so wild and unkept 
~ looking. Kreml keeps rebellious hair 


neatly in place all day long. 


NOT FOR SLICKUM SID 
who plasters his hair down with . 

. grease. Girls laugh at Sid and call 
him “‘gigolo”’ behind his back. 

Kreml used daily keeps hair natu- 

rally lustrous—so handsome looking 

without ever appearing greasy or 


“plastered down.” 


NOT FOR DANDRUFFY DAN 
whose shoulders are covered with 
untidy dandruff flakes. Too bad Dan 
doesn’t know how ethective Kreml 


is to remove untidy dandruff flakes. ° 


HANDSOME HERBERT 
RINGS ‘BELLE’ 


Girls certainly “go” for fellows with 









better-groomed handsome looking 
hair. Kreml makes stubborn hair 
behave and stay neatly in place — 


so attractive — yet so masculine 


looking. 


Thousands upon thousands of America’s best groomed men use Kreml 
Hair Tonic. Notice how Kreml makes hair so much easier to comb — 
how hair stays so neatly in place all day long. Yet Kreml never gives 
hair that greasy or ridiculous “pasted down” look. Also very effective 
to relieve itching of dry scalp and remove dandruff flakes. Use Kreml 
daily — for a cleaner scalp — for better-groomed hair. Ask 
for Krem] at your barber shop. Buy it at your drugstore. 





Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 


For whom the belle’ falls... | 
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particulars. By way of answer Miss Bacall 
showed up in person, to demonstrate to 
Hollywood that besides a photogenic face, 
she had the long legs and the swelling 
curves of a superior pin-up girl. Screen 
tests proved that she also had a tacti- 
cian’s instinct for deploying her forces. 
Her husky, sexy voice, however, is pure- 
ly a Hawks creation. 

Firmly believing that a low-pitched 
larynx is a requisite for dramatic success, 
the director set about straining his pro- 
tégée’s vocal chords. Every day he exiled 
her to a soundproof stage and made her 
scream, shout, and read aloud for hours 
in the neighborhood of middle C. It re- 
mains to be seen just how successfully 
Miss Bacall’s talents survive the rigors of 
less effective screen stories than “To Have 
and Have Not,” but it is certain that the 
newcomer has got off to a Cinderella 
Start. 











RADIO 
Welles for Watches 


One of America’s most austere and 
polished diplomats went into radio this 
week—with a sponsor. Sumner Welles, 
ex-Under Secretary of State, and colum- 
nist (NEwswEEK, Nov. 1, 1943); started 
a. weekly series for the Waltham Watch 
Co., a 91-year-old Massachusetts firm as 
charged with dignity as himself*and as 
unfamiliar to radio. ; 

Waltham, currently making eprecision 
instruments instead of watches, has been 
absent from big-time advertising for 
several years. But in July a new and 
ambitious management moved in, willing 
to try even radio to sell the Waltham 
name. Waltham approached Welles, and 
although he had previously snubbed 





similar offers on grounds of other en- 


gagements, he accepted this time with 
the understanding that he would speak 
with “complete freedom.” The resultant 
program, Time for Americans (Mutual, 
Wednesdays 10-10:15 p.m. EWT), fea- 
tures twelve and a half minutes of 
Welles, unbroken by the middle com- 
mercial—a nuisance usually rag seg 
other commentators. Primarily, he wi 
discuss foreign policies of world govern- 
ments and “the significance of events 
both political and economic which have a 
bearing upon international relations.” Ac 
cording to his friend, fellow commenta- 
tor, and fellow columnist Drew Pearson, 
Welles will be paid $1,500 a night. 


Dinah for Shore 


A slight, strawberryish blonde named 
Frances Rose Shore stood before 4 
superior court judge in Hollywood last 
Thursday while he stamped the legal OK 
on her chosen career name: Dinah Shore. 
A few hours later, her own variety show, 
Dinah’s Open House, began its second 
year (NBC, 8:30-9 p.m., EWT). Less 
than five weeks earlier she had wound 
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SAVE NOW....tignt 








SAVE FOR A HOME! A house of your own, 
a en to dig in, room-to-grow for the 
dren—every an and wife want 
that. Houses are hig og ager hard to get, 
now. But there’ll be a lot of home building 
after the war. Save for your house now. 





SAVE FOR SAFETY! alata easy today! 
Rat =e ‘body can remember that it wast 
t who how ai it may not be again. 
The man who little money by, 
depression—is in better shape 

to Hide out hard’ times if they come. 


A United States War Message prey” =" "> *’ 


SAVE FOR CHILDREN! It costs money to have 
achild,toraisea child. But where’s the father 
or mother who would teil you it isn’t worth 
ovary tenes it costs and more? Save now... 
while the money’s coming in....save to have 
and enjoy your children while you’re young! 


SAVE FOR A TRIP’ Today’s no time to 
travel. But after the war—aren’t you ere 
to 907 To the ocean or the mountains, to 
wstone or the Smokies, to Mexico or 
the new Alaska highway. Sensible saving 
today can finance glorious spending then. 


SAVE TO SAVE ee car nigt It’s the money 
you. on aly By ke that helps prices down. 
keeping prices own—saving, 
oy —can we head off inflation, 
keep America a stable, happy place for our 
boys. For your sake, for theirs—SAVE! 


“2 War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by this magazine in 


inflation... 


SAVE netic fe COLLEGE? If you went to my 


dren to go, too 


yyamelt you u want your chil 
f you didn’t—that’s a double reason you 
life you missed. 


want them to have the 
Start your college 


now—while pour 
earning good money. It will come in dy. 


SAVE TO RETIRE! Sooner than you think, 
come when a little shack in 
Florida or a place in the country looks bet- 
ter to you than an active life in town. Social 
security is good—but it won’t pay for all 


the day will 


you want unless you supplement it. 


in ling Prices. Pay 


3. Kee 
P your 
take adva ~— 


Pay no more tha 
your ration Pointy 


4. 
255, 0 and ht 
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TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 
SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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YOUR BONDS 


MEAN 





GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 


haey ppowegny 


PITA: ' 


Here’s streamlined shaving... ch, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch even. Blade a ep into a agnaage like 
agic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
oon start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 
‘ Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
i ee aa ; cratriremanimaneiaa Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1. 
oN OURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP.. Dent. E, MYSTIC. CONN. 
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‘sp a stint that marked the high point of 


her career—a two-month jaunt to England 


-and France, where she sang and talked, 


and charmed General Eisenhower's boys 
—generals included. 

She punted on the Thames with Maj. 
Gen. James Doolittle. She put on a show 
for several thousand servicemen at the 
Palace of Versailles. She sang to a detail 
of two in a cow pasture on the Seine. 
From London, she broadcast to the Ger- 
mans over an American -propaganda mi- 
crophone, crooning Der Mann Den Ich 
Liebe (“The Man I Love”) in phonetic 
German with a Tennessee drawl; Dinah 
admitted the result “should only happen 
to the Germans.” In the midst of all this 
she was. rated GI favorite female singer, 
according to a Billboard poll. But like 
most other 27-year-old girls on their first 
trip abroad, Dinah got her biggest kick 
out of just seeing Paris. 

Back in 1988, Miss Shore breezed into 


- New York from Nashville, clutching a 


crinkly new diploma from Vanderbilt 
University in one hand and a stake of 
$253.75 in the other. Her goal was 
simple: to sing on the radio. She got 
that fast enough on local station WNEW, 
but she couldn’t convince anyone she 
should be paid for it. The following New 





Tnternation 
Dinah sang “Der Mann Den Ich Liebe” 


Year's Eve she was flat broke. A tearful 
collect call to her father in Tennessee 
earned a new stake. Shortly thereafter 
the breaks started. 

In 1940, she became a regular on The 
Chamber Music Society of Lower Basin 
Street, billed as “Mlle. Dinah Diva Shore, 
who starts fires by rubbing two notes 
together.” Dinah’s lush Southern accent 
sparked so successfully that Eddie Cantor 
signed her as the singer on his program. 

en she recorded, among others, the 
ditty “Yes, My Darling Daughter” and 
hit the ceiling for sales. 


Meanwhile, the Blue Network spotted ' 
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her in a weekly fifteen minutes of song. 
Then Hollywood put in a call, capped 
her front teeth, dyed her brown hair pink 
for the Technicolor cameras, and came 
up with a singer who also showed a flair 
for comedy in “Up in Arms.” The orig- 
inal $253.75 investment is now on speak- 
ing terms with an annual gross in the 
neighborhood of $200,000. 

Last December, Dinah was married 
to the former movie actor, Cpl. George 
Montgomery (who also had his name 
changed, from Letz, last Thursday). 
George is the youngest of fifteen chil- 
dren and, figures Dinah, there is no rea- 
son why she shouldn’t eventually have 
at least a dozen of her own. 








| MUSIC 
Dixieland Shrine 





No. 235 Basin Street. Cut in the half- & 


moon glass transom, the name of Lulu 
White. In the years that followed the 
tum of the century in New Orleans this 
was Mahogany Hall. Inside, there. was 
overstuffed. splendor. The ‘Diamond 
Queen’s smooth-skinned octoroons parad- 
ed for the customers while such pianists 
as Al Carrel, Richard M. Jones, and 
Clarence Williams played the throbbing 
music of a quarter “where all the light 
and the dark folks meet.” 

In that era, Basin Street marked one 
edge of notorious Storyville, the Crescent 
City’s designated red-light district. But 
Basin Street was more than that. From 
the doors of its saloons and sporting 
houses came the beat of a new era. Ex- 
actly when and how ragtime evolved into 
jazz is a point hot-music experts still 
argue. What matters is that New Orleans 
had created a new rhythm. 

But the city which had produced jazz 


trance into the last war, New Orleans 
bowed to the Navy’s edict against open 
prostitution and cleaned Storyville out. 
Never successful anywhere else in the 
city, the kings of jazz—Oliver, Armstrong, 
the Origi a Dixieland Jazz Band, the 


less others—left for a more sympathetic 
world. New Orleans’ loss became Chi- 
cago gain. 

Plans afoot now, however, will reopen 
that long-closed chapter in the Crescent 
City’s past. Under the sponsorship of the 
recently organized National Jazz Founda- 
tion,* two history-making concerts were 
held in New Orleans last week. Local 
citizens, accustomed to dance when they 
heard jazz music, came to listen instead. 
White musicians played on the same 
stage with Negroes..From New York had 
come Benny Goodman and pianist Teddy 





tors come of hot music. Most are solid 
citizens of soo rage nw pny Kennedy, 
rst president. t e foundation’s 


soon drove it away. With America’s en- : 


New Orleans Rhythm Kings, and name-. 





THE THREADS on which the destiny of a free nation depends are 
now creating the machines of war which will bring America new 
greatness, 

These strong steel threads which are helping make tanks, planes,: 

P.T. Boats in enemy-crushing volumes will soon be devoted to 
Peace. Autogiro taxicabs, message-taking telephones, television, 
to mention a few possible developments, will raise our living 
standards to undreamed-of heights. 
‘ This is the postwar era for which all America fights and works 
-..an era of traditional Freedom of Enterprise, Freedom of Initia- 
tive, and Freedom of Competition ...a new epoch of happiness 
and security that approaches the Utopian. 

Today the Detroit Tap & Tool Company is busy producing such 
Threads of Destiny. This is why the threads of Ground Taps, Hobs, 
Gages and Special Threading Tools we produce, must be strong 
threads of amazing accuracy and unqualified workmanship. It is 
a trust which the Detroit Tap & Tool Company accepts—a promise 
for the future which is best answered by our accomplishments of 
the past. 


Send for your free copy of “Threads of Destiny,” a new 
booklet tracing the development of the machine screw 
thread. Please make your request on your company letterhead. 





8432 BUTLER AVENUE + DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
LET’S ALL KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK — Buy More Bonds 
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GROUND TAPS « GROUND THREAD HOBS « THREAD GAGES ¢ SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 





THE 
Camera shows you 
WHAT YOUR FACE CAN FEEL 









From actual, unretouched photomicro- 
graphs, enlargement 20 diameters after 
the same man used each blade 3 times. 


Kol Malo) Koh ate i colUlaXe ms) Lele lst Melasma ich al lke 
in your razor. Shave with no “bearing 
down , no scraping. Just a Feather 
Touch’ and off come the meanest 
toughest whiskers that ever grew 
why PAL HOLLOW GROUND Razor Blad. 
SAVE tender SKINS 
SAVE dehcate Blade Edges 























Greetings from~ 





At this season, as in years past, 
we extend greetings to the 
many friends and former guests 
of the Sunshine City ... In 
these war times we do not urge 
you to come South; but we 
want you to know that, if you 
can come, a cordial welcome 
awaits you here . . . For re- 
tired people, people in_ ill 
health, for families and those 
not in essential war work, we 
believe there is no better 
place to live this winter 
than sunny St. Peters- 
burg . . . For booklets 
write G. H. Davenport, 
Chamber of Commerce— 





The SUNSHINE CITY 





like Louis Armstrong’s first cornet, Leon 
Rappolo’s clarinet, or a drum of Baby 
Dodds. Here, too, the Foundation hopes 
to collect a complete library of jazz 
records dating back to the first Dixieland 
Band disk of 1917. 

Just where the museum will be located 
is not settled yet. Basin Street is now 
called North Saratoga Street, but the city 
has ‘promised to restore its original name. 
And __there’s_’ one _ structure—though 
boarded up and somewhat battered with 
age—that’s admirably suited. No. 235— 
Lulu White’s Mahogany Hall. 


How Borge Says It 


Victor Borge is a somewhat surprising 
combination—a first-rate comedian and a 
remarkable pianist. The reason is simple: 
The unmelancholy Dane started out as a 
musician but soon found comedy a better 
way to make a living. 

Borge’s father was a violinist at the 
Royal Theater in Copenhagen; his mother 
was a pianist. “My career was decided 
one day when I was a very small child,” 
explains Borge. “My father came into the 





curate perhaps, but at any rate Borge 
the pianist became Borge the entertain- 
er—although . Borge the organist 
couldn’t resist playing at a few selected 
funerals. 

His career as a comedian _ started 
when the star performer at a huge busi 
nessmen’s festival in Copenhagen fell ill 
and Borge substituted. He became one 
of Denmark’s highest theatrical taxpay- 
ers. Ther Hitler came to Denmark—the 
Schicklgruber whom Borge had ut 
mercifully lampooned and fought in the 
pee and from the stage. “One of us 

ad to go,” Borge says, “and that’s why 
I'm here—he couldn’t take the chance.” 

Today, Borge is doing decidedly bet- 
ter than the Fiihrer. With a thirteen-week 
run at the Palmer House in Chicago be 
hind him, last week he opened his third 
engagement at the Waldorf-Astoria i 
New York—with a program, incidentally, 
which featured the Borge piano on a 
equal footing with the Borge humor. 
There is also a strong possibility he may 

o into a Broadway show. In radio, he is 
own as “the man who came to dinner. 
Engaged for one shot on the Kraft Music 
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Hall in December 1941, he stayed on for 
56 weeks. He was on the Nelson. Eddy 
show for three months. Now five radio 
shows are waiting with new offers. 

Such success in this country seemed a 
Jong way off in 1940 when Borge first 
came over. “On my arrival,” he says, “I 
couldn’t speak a word of English. That 
was bad because I found that most of the 

ple here do.” He picked up English 

TF eoing every day to 42nd Street double 
features. He remembers; “it took me 
about nine or ten months—sometimes 
twelve. I went to the movies five or six 
times a day, but that was awfully ex- 
pensive the first time. I would buy my 
ticket and a man at the door would take 
jt away from me and tear it up. Finally 
I got tired of that so I sneaked in.” 

Remarks like that make the Borge 
humor what it is. He scorns gags and 
slapstick. Looking like just what he is— 
a serious-looking young man of 35—he 
begins by telling what seems to be a very 
serious and involved story about any- 
thing from Eskimo opera to phonetic 
punctuation. Then suddenly—often to the 
accompaniment of Chopin or a composi- 
tion of his own—he throws a perfectly 
good punch line away. He won't work 
with a script. “Anyway, it’s not what I 
say,” he explains, “it’s how I say it.” 

For example: The Upper Language 
(brought on by inflation) exchanges a 
higher number for any syllable already 
containjng a number. Thus, a tenderloin 
chop for the lieutenant becomes .an 
the H clevenerloin chop five the lieuelevenant. 

2, at @ Although Borge’s now classic Phonetic 
more @ Punctuation is impossible to put into 
print, part of the introduction is an 
bom & indication: “You say “Was I an jdiot?” 
The question mark indicates you are 
not quite sure. But if you put an excla- 
mation mark after that sentence there is 
no doubt.” \ 





































































- Victor Borge, Upper Linguist 





“Think I’ll have a look around the Indian 


” 


Building,’”’ says Private Pringle as the 
Harvey waitress removes the dishes and 
brings his second cup of coffee. And so 
begins an experience he will remember as 
the high spot of his brief stopover at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Never before has Private Pringle seen 
such an interesting exhibit of truly 
American arts and crafts . . . baskets of 
almost every weave and of every form 
and use ... pottery that never knew the 
potter’s wheel... native blankets of mar- 
velous design and coloring ... an end- 
less variety of things related to the life, 
customs and ceremonials of the South- 
west Indians. And, luckily, he finds a 
Navajo silversmith hammering fascinat- 
ing silver bracelets at his primitive forge. 


* 








* 


SEND YOUR LETTERS V-MAIL—He’s waiting anxiously for that letter from 


The Harvey Southwestern collections; 
he has been told, are the most complete 
and authentic of their kind in the world. 
And... the attendant explains... these 
collections are as complete as ever be- 
cause the museum items are rarely sold. 


Of course, some of the usual handicraft 
articles are missing. But should you visit 
the Indian Building at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, you will find most of the 
items you want. If you are unable to 
find some particular article, remember 
...it has gone into fighting weapons to 
back up Private Pringle. 


Remember, too, that in Fred Harvey 
restaurants, hotels and dining cars we're 
serving tens of ¢housands of uniformed 
men and women every day... in addi- 
tion to our greatly increased civilian 
patronage. Private Pringle comes first 
these days. We know you agree, since 
you are accepting the situation with so 
much patience and good humor. 


* 


you. Send it V-MAIL so he'll get it sooner. V-MAIL is the only mail 


that always flies... and it can't get lost. Use V-MAIL and be sure 


Copyright 1944, Fred Harvey, Chicage 















































Stretching across the North Fork 
of the White River, in Arkansas, Nor- 
fork Dam is 2624 ft. long and 220 
ft. high—the fifth largest concrete 
structure of its kind in the U. S.- 

Frick Refrigeration played a triple 
réle in hastening the building of 
this great Dam. To prevent danger- 
ous heating as the concrete hard- 
ened, the water going into the 
mixers was chilled almost to the 
freezing point: in very hot weather, 
tons of crushed ice were also sup- | 
plied; after being poured, the mono- 
lith was cooled for months by 
circulating chilled water through | 
900,000 ft. of pipe imbedded in the 
mass. 

Frick Engineering and Frick Equip- 
ment served with distinction on this 
big project. Which leads us to re- 
peat: “For the really important jobs, 
specify Frick Refrigeration.” 


WAY NESBORO, PENNA. 





4 
DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 1882 


Using Frick Refrigeration also saved 8 
smonths’ time in building the Possum King- 
dom Dam, in Texas, shown below. 
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The Western Political Outlook 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Kansas Crry—As this long trip 
approaches its end, my budget of im- 
pressions, facts and opinions grows so 
bulky that only a few general obser- 
vations can be set down here. They 
are: 

1—Each state is a problem in itself. 
To get a true picture of the campaign, 
each local situation must be seen on 
the ground. I have attempted to note 
these. local situations from week to 
week. 

2—West of the Mississippi and 
north of Oklahoma, the states I visited 
look like this: Mr. Roosevelt is strong- 
est in Montana, Washington and Cali- 
fornia. He is weakest in Kansas, the 
Dakotas, Idaho and Colorado. Dewe 
was ahead in Minnesota, but ree | 
Oregon and Missouri are doubtful 
territory. Wyoming may be lost to the 
Democrats because of - indignation 
aroused by the Jackson Hole National 
Monument. Governor Warren by a 
spirited campaign may well carry 
California for Dewey. 

38—Part of the way, I was -ahead 
of the Dewey train. Part of the way, I 


‘followed. Clearly, Mr. Dewey made 


an excellent impression everywhere. 
His conferences with local leaders and 
with the press were friendly and fruit- 
ful. His speeches in Seattle and Okla- 
homa were enthusiastically received. 
In San Francisco and Portland the re- 
action was good. In Los Angeles it 
was disappointing. But Mr. Dewey’s 
popularity in these Western states 
goes back to preconvention days in 
1940 and is important. 

4—This column does not predict, 
but it can record that throughout the 
West there ‘was a distinct, although 
undefinable, trend toward Mr. Dewey 
up to Oct. 1. If that continues, he 
will carry most of it. The reason this 
trend is hard to define is that people 
are not talking much. They are pro- 
foundly interested in the war and in 
their own problems. 

5—Except in a few spots in Cali- 
fornia and in Montana Mr. Hillman’s 
PAC is not very important out West. 
It is regarded as a New York con- 
traption and is widely distrusted. It is 
as if Tammany tried to mobilize vot- 
ers out here. It will lose thousands 
of rural and small-business votes. It is 
not popular in AFL circles on the 
Coast, and most industrial workers on 


the Coast are members of the older 
labor organizations. . 

6—In general, people are interested 
in knowing when their boys are com- 
ing home victoriously. Next, they are 
thinking about jobs and the fate of 
small business. On the Coast, they are 
most concerned with the Pacific war. 
They want us to stay prepared after it. 
They are friendly to some form of post- 
war international cooperation, but are 
not talking about specific plans. 





Missouri presents an_ interest- 
ing picture. To the west, east and 
north are heavily Republican states. 
Rural Missouri is definitely Republi- 
can. The election depends on what 
happens in Kansas City and St. Louis. 
Four years ago, St. Louis had a Demo- 
cratic mayor. There was a Democratic 
governor. Machine power was in pos- 
session of the Democrats. Now there 
is a Republican governor, and a Re- 
publican mayor in St. Louis. The Pen- 
dergast machine is in small pieces, but 
it has regained some local jobs. 

The primary fight that defeated 
Sen. Bennett. C. Clark has left deep 
scars. Senator Clark is affirming his sup- 
port of the Roosevelt-Truman ticket, 
but many of his friends are bitter aud 
will go Republican. Mr. Truman will 
not help the ticket much because none 
of his neighbors ever. thought of this 
amiable county politician as an un- 
derstudy for a world statesman. Peo- 
ple laugh when he talks of the indis- 
pensability of experience. If that is so, 
they ask, why not Garner or Wallace? 
Messrs. Kelly, Flynn and Hague told 
delegates in Chicago that Mr. Truman 
would carry Missouri for the ticket. 
They were wrong. If the Democrats 
carry it, it will not be by the grace of 
Mr. Truman. : 

Registration is lagging in Kansas 
City and St. Louis, which is bad for 
the Democrats. Reports from the in- 
dustrial plants are that the PAC is not 
doing well: ’ 

In Kansas City, where Pendergast 
established ghost voting as a fine art, 
I first heard of a Republican fear that 
boss-controlled states and cities might 
tamper with soldier votes. 

All in all, it is clear that it will take 
more than Mr. Truman to carry Mis- 
souri for the fourth term. 
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Tomorrow Fortune 
will beckon you 
to Bolivia__and 


Drama wv Land ia the Sky 


x. ewer Hamas, they say, gasp at the 
roads here. But aviation is smoothing 
the way — and putting Bolivia within 25 
hours’ flying time from the States. 


2 “Seeing a tin mine ‘iced: I 

was unimpressed. But—below-ground, 
I realized Bolivia’s making a very big war 
contribution—antimony and tungsten, too. 


1 “Stepping out of a plane at 13,000 feet 

without a parachute—higher than most 
planes in the U.S. A. even fly... that was my 
arrival in Bolivia, arsenal of tin for the Allies’ 
war machine,” writes a friend of Canadian 
Club Whisky. “After that, even going through 
customs was a tame experience. 


Vas La Paz (12,000 feet up!) I saw 
the dream of the old’ Spanish treasure- 
hunters coming true. Here’s the world’s 
highest city, modernizing like fury. 


5 “Yes, tomorrow Bolivian treasure-hunting will be de luxe 
—with all the modern niceties. In fact, I found Canadian 
Club already an esteemed old favorite.” 


Once the war is over, you will find it even easier than 

now to visit Latin America. There you will find Canadian Club 
again. This whisky is light as Scotch, rich as rye, satisfying 

as bourbon — yet there is no other whisky in all the world 

that tastes like Canadian Club. You can stay with Canadian Club 
all evening long—in cocktails before dinner and tall ones after. 


That’s why Canadian Club is the largest-selling imported 


whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Imported from ‘telhnodiin came by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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BUY MORE BONDS 
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